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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
GUTENBERG—HIS TROUBLES AND ACHIEVE- 
MENTS. 


NO. IV.—FROM THE FRENCH OF AUG. BERNARD, BY F. S. BURRELL. 


EFORE the bible was finished Gutenberg occupied 
himself in the preparations for another and hand- 
somer publication. He cut two new fonts of the same 
form as that on which he was printing his bible, bit of a 
larger size: one being of thirty typographic points and 
the other thirty-seven, with which to print a psalter for 
use in churches. This may seem a bold statement, but I 
have chosen to make it, because of the exact resemblance 
of the new characters to those of the bible, and because 
further of the conviction that Schéffer, who has done 
them honor, could not have cut the punches, cast the 
letter, made the ink and printed the book in the eighteen 
months between the time cf the office falling into his 
hands, November 6, 1455, and the date of the book, 
August 15, 1457. the time necessary for the execution of 
the work being considerably augmented in consequence of 
the additional number of impressions which the different 
colors of each sheet demanded. 

We now find Gutenberg ina newtrouble. His backer, 
Fust,* seeing that the bible did not sell as fast as had been 
anticipated ; that other printing offices were springing up, 
and fearing that the profits divided between him and 
Gutenberg would not meet his expectations, resolved to 
avail himself of the terms of the contract to despoil 
Gutenberg of all he had. Having assured himself of the 
codperation of an active and intelligent workman, who 
had been for some time employed in the office, he brought 
suit to recover the capital he had loaned to Gutenberg, 
with the interest thereon, or to be put in possession of all 
the material. 

The evidence taken on the trial of this case throws a 
great light upon the origin of printing; and it is a singular 
fact that it has been through legal proceedings that we 





* The family of the Fusts was one of great respectability. It consisted at this 
time of three brothers: John, the banker and money lender ; James, the city archi- 
tect, and subsequently goldsmith as well; and Nicholas, a judge in one of the 
courts of law. John married his wife, Margaret, about 1420; one son, Conrad, was 
the only issue of the marriage. Conrad married in 1445, and his daughter, 
Christina, was in 1465 bestowed in marriage upon Peter Schéffer, of Gernsheim. 
—Skeen, Early Typography. 





have obtained the most information concerning Guten- 
berg and his struggles, while engaged in the development 
of this new art. On this occasion Gutenberg had against 
him the terms of his contract and one of the judges, 
Nicholas Fust, a brother of Jean. He lost his case, and saw 
himself dispossessed of not only his tools and implements, 
which had cost him so much labor and money, and twenty 
years of his life, but also his share of the profits of the 
work already done. Jean Fust took the whole and trans- 
ferred it to his own house, where he installed Peter 
Schéffer as director of the business which Gutenberg had 
established, and the latter saw with feelings which may be 
imagined, the bibles remaining unsold, the product of his 
genius, so disguised and changed in appearance as to 
obliterate his work. This was accomplished by reprinting 
the first signature, closing up the composition and multi- 
plying the abbreviations sufficiently to bring the nine first 
pages into forty lines per page instead of forty-two. Not 
being able to get page ten into forty lines, it was left with 
forty-one. Fearing, no doubt, the occurrence of similar 
obstacles, which would have given the work a very irreg- 
ular appearance, the remaining ten pages of the signature 
were left with the original forty-two lines. In order that 
the first pages might have the same length as those with 
forty-two lines, they were spaced out by placing slips of 
paper or parchment between the lines. Not content with 
this change, Schéffer executed, by means of a second 
impression in red, the three rubrics which occur on pages 
1, 7 and g of this signature; and, to make the illusion still 
more complete, he also printed in red the rubrics of 
signature 14, which commences the second volume of those 
copies bound in four volumes. These modifications gave 
an altogether different appearance to Gutenberg’s bibles 
in the eyes of those who only examined the first pages of 
the book, and enabled Fust to pass and sell them as the 
product of the new association. Gutenberg was also com- 
pelled to witness the appropriation by Fust and Schoffer 
of the two new fonts of large and handsome type which 
he had prepared, for the publication of the psalter, which 
was, after the changes already noted as having been 
made in the remaining copies of the bible, the first 
work undertaken by the new association, and which 
appeared August 15, 1457, eighteen months after the 
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date of the decree which deprived Gutenberg of the 


labors of his life. 

Gutenberg, despoiled of all he possessed, and seeing 
his work disguised and sold as the work of others, aban- 
doned the house zum jungen, which was, no doubt, too 
large for him alone, and took up his residence in the Hotel 
Gutenberg. At least this is the inference from a state- 
ment in the ‘‘ Chronicles of the Bishops of Strasbourg,’’ to 
the effect that the art was completed in the house of the 
good mountain, which two words area translation of Guten- 
berg’s name. Be this as it may, it is certain that he did 
not abandon printing. He established another office in a 
modest way, as it would have been difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for him in his ruined state, to procure material for a 
large establishment. Nor did he ever recover from this 
loss; nor did trouble cease to dog his steps. In 1461, 
having defaulted in the payment of the interest on a loan 
made by the chapter of St. Thomas of Strasbourg, he was 
summoned before the imperial chamber; but having 
nothing, nothing could be obtained, and a few years later 
the process was vacated. 

If, as Mr. Wetter believes, the material in Gutenberg’s 
office barely sufficed to pay the first 800 florins advanced 
by Fust, and if he remained in debt for the balance of the 
2,026 florins claimed by the latter, the necessity which 
induced Gutenberg to dissimulate as to the existence of his 
office may be easily explained; but I consider it doubtful. 
That no books are known which carry Gutenberg’s name 
as printer is no reason for not attributing any to him. 
M. Fischer has given a fac simile of a work entitled ‘‘ Trac- 
tatus de Celebratione Missarum,’’ which originally be- 
longed to the library of the Carthusians at Mayence ; was 
in that of the university before the revolution, and passed 
afterward into that of the city, where it is now, probably. 
This work carries an old Latin inscription to the effect that 
‘*the Carthusian convent near Mayence holds this book 
by the liberality of Jean Gutenberg, produced by his art 
and the science of Jean Nummeister, clerk, which book 
had been finished June 19, 1463 (N.S.).’’ It is a small 
quarto of thirty leaves, twenty-eight lines to the page. 
The chapter headings are set in a large gothic letter, dif- 
fering but little from that of the bible of forty-two lines ; 
it being natural that Gutenberg sought to preserve the 
souvenir of the character to which he owed his fame. The 
body of the work is set in a cursine letter, a sort of transi- 
tion, as it were, between pure gothic and the roman, about 
eleven and a half points in size. M. Fischer also describes a 
calendar for 1460, printed with the two fonts used on the 
‘¢Tractatus.’’ It is a smali quarto, of which there were, in 
1804, six leaves in the collection of the present grand duke 
of Darmstadt, but it is not known where they are now; 
perhaps they were among the documents deposited in the 
national library at Paris, under the empire, and which 
were in 1815 removed on the pretense of restoring them 
to their original custodians. How many relics of the same 
kind have disappeared in the pockets of these judges, who, 
in despoiling France, thought of nothing beyond the grati- 
fication of their cupidity or their insane national jealousy. 
This calendar to be of use had to be executed in 1459, 
which proves the existence of three printing offices in 








Mayence, near 1460. Who was this third unknown printer 
if not Gutenberg? If I am correct in attributing the 
‘*Tractatus’’ to Gutenberg, we owe to him two other 
tracts in the national library, printed on type identical 
with that of the body of the preceding work. 

Be this as it may, it is known that at this time Guten- 
berg enjoyed certain benefits from his country. Whether 
as a recompense for his typographic labors or as a recog- 
nition of services rendered to Adolph of Nassau, that 
prelate, in 1465, appointed Gutenberg to a place in his 
court, which afforded him a modest living till the time or 
his death, which took place in the latter part of 1467 or 
the beginning of 1468. That he possessed a printing 
office at the time of his death is shown by a legal docu- 
ment drawn up after that event, from which it appears 
that one Conrad Homery applied for its possession ; and 
after subscribing to certain conditions seems to have suc- 
ceeded in his claim. 

From an epitaph preserved by Wimpheling, it appears 
that Gutenberg was interred in the convent of the Francis- 
cans, near his old domicile, zum jungen. 
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PRINTING OFFICE INSURANCE. 
BY SAM G. SLOANE. 

oa, as it may appear on first thought, the rule of 

mankind seems to be to ‘lock the barn door after 
the horse is stolen.’’ This is an adage older, by far, 
than the writer or any of his readers, and is but a homely 
way of saying that the rule among men is to learn from 
personal experience rather than profit by the experiences 
of others. This proneness of each man to learn by personal 
experience those things which, in very many instances, he 
could learn from the experiences of others, is given as a 
reason for the somewhat regular occurrence of financial 
panics about every twenty years. Its advocates claim as a 
proof of this that once in about that length of time new 
and inexperienced hands take the financial reins of busi- 
ness, and, not heeding the warnings of the older heads who 
have had the experience, drive things at such a reckless, 
headlong rate that nothing short of a panic will stop them, 
which is the inevitable result of overdoing things in the 
monetary world. 

Printing office insurance is one of the heavy annual 
expense items to be met by the proprietors, but this item 
is needlessly large, and it lies with the proprietors them- 
selves to reduce it ; it cannot be reduced by others. It is 
of no avaii to rail at the insurance companies; the rates on 
each class of risks are based upon the proportion of the 
sum total of losses to the amount received as premiums, 
therefore, the only way to reduce the rates is to reduce the 
sum total of the losses. ‘This can be done only by the 
owners of the property insured, though the insurance 
companies themselves do all in their power to reduce the 
losses to a minimum. Insurance rates are based upon 
what might justly be termed scientific calculations. These 
calculations are made with such exactness that any man 
posted in the business can tell with almost absolute preci- 
sion the number of losses that will occur in a given time 
out of a given number of risks in any class, and knowing 











the sum total insured, can approximate almost to exactness 
the sum total of the losses. 

The question of printing office insurance is one to 
which the Typothetz, wherever one exists, might devote 
some time with profit, and the suggestion is here made that 
a standing committee of inspection might not be a bad 
thing to appoint. ‘The idea seems quite too prevalent 
among proprietors that any place is good enough for a 
composing or press room. ‘The consequence is they are 
established in all sorts of indifferent places, and are pro- 
vided with very inferior facilities for extinguishing a fire 
when once started, while, at the same time, the chances of 
salvage, or of getting any of the machines or material out 
of the building and saving them, are very slim indeed. 
This proneness to occupy buildings with poor facilities for 
getting into and out of, accounts, in part, for the very 
heavy losses when fires occur in printing offices, and heavy 
losses account for high premium rates. 

A lack of care in the disposition about the building of 
the material of the offices is another prolific cause for 
losses in printing office fires. The material of all kinds is 
constantly kept in such a state of disorder that removal at 
any time without damage and loss is next to impossible ; 
much less is it possible during the rush and excitement of 
a fire. Many times, were things in their places and in 
order, they could be saved, while, on the other hand, they 
become prey for the flames, solely because they are not in 
movable condition. Imagine one unused to handling type 
attempting to save a stone full of jobs, none of which are 
tied up, and from all of which a great amount of ‘‘sorts’’ 
have been pulled. Even an expert printer could not 
accomplish the feat in the space of time in which any 
building will burn to the ground, with none of the excite- 
ment consequent upon a fire in the office to retard his 
operations. ‘‘ Always be ready for a fire’’ would be. a 
sensible rule to enforce in any printing office or pressroom, 
and, above all, would it be wise to see that it was in effect 
before all hands had left at the conclusion of working 
hours. 

Cleanliness is also a most excellent preventive of print- 
ing office fires. Allow no accumulation of paper, waste, 
oily rags, spoiled sheets, or anything of an inflammable 
nature. Oiled rags and waste are necessary around a 
press, but it is not necessary to throw them around pro- 
miscuously. A safe receptacle should be provided for 
them in the shape of an iron box, stone jar or some 
kindred utensil, into which they can be kept while await- 
ing removal. And never should they be allowed to 
accumulate in any great quantity even in these. An excel- 
lent rule is to consign them to the fire or remove them 
entirely from the building each day. A large proportion 
of printing office fires are caused by spontaneous combus- 
tion, and this occurs from neglect to care for the oily 
waste, rags, trash and litter which invariably accumulate, 
if not rigidly looked after and disposed of properly. 

It isa lamentable fact that a great many printing offices 
are dirtier and more disorderly arranged than almost any 
other workshop; yet there are no valid reasons why they 
should be so. The proof that there are no reasons why 


they should be so is found in the fact that there are offices 
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which are always kept most scrupulously clean and orderly. 
What any one proprietor or foreman can do in this par- 
ticular allcan do. Let each bea law unto himself in these 
matters, and the results will very soon tell in decreased 
losses by fire and a consequent gain by the saving of the 
machinery and material, and also a lessening of rates for 
printing office insurance. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
A FAMILIAR TALK. 
BY F. H. N. 
OW often we see a slack and poor workman! Is it 
not he who usually makes the most trouble in regard 
to wages, rather than the good workman ? 

It seems that labor unions generally would do more for 
themselves, their unions, their employers and the art, if 
they would attend more to the perfection of workmanship 
among their members, than to be forever agitating the 
question of more pay, and seeking to incite unfriendliness 
between employer and employé. You cannot buy a gold 
dollar for ninety-five cents. For every dollar earned you 
ought to give your employer more than an equivalent in 
labor, as there are many incidental expenses besides wages. 

Who are good workmen? ‘They are those who are 
considerate of time as well as the running expenses of the 
office; usually of cleanly personal appearance, temperate 
(or at least they should be), intelligent, and of quick wit, 
i.e., quick to grasp a suggestion or to understand, as the 
boys would say, ‘‘ quick to catch on.’’ They keep up 
with the times, by observation, and pick up new ideas 
from almost everything they see, no matter where they 
are; they train their eyes in the harmony of faces and 
styles of types, the combination of colors, and selection of 
stock, so that their work may be appropriate for the occa- 
sion or use for which it was intended. Such a man’s 
work, when set, is consistent; if it is a programme, for 
instance, he has started with some plan or scheme, and 
has carried it out to the end. If periods or hyphens are 
used as leaders, they are spaced regularly, so that they 
‘‘line.’”? The composers or authors are all put at the end 
of the line, perhaps in italic, with or without periods ; the 
artists taking part are set in a certain letter, and are all 
put in a certain portion of the line. If a line is spaced 
out with quads, you will not find the spaces used anywhere 
except next to the type, and not scattered among the 
quads ; you will not find a single em quad and a two-em 
quad where one three-em quad can be.used. These details 
are what go to make up a good workman. 

The proprietor of a large factory said that he was quick 
to discover anything that was not correct in the factory, 
as he had made it a point of study to notice and watch for 
what was wrong. Is not this what every boy and journey- 
man should study to do? Let them do this, and they will 
find that their services will be much more valuable to their 
employer, as many errors will be avoided. 

If you would secure good pay, make yourself worth 
more than your wages, as your employer has many other 
expenses, such as heat, power, rent, etc., which perhaps 
you do not realize. Always continue to improve. Be a 
good workman, and you can always secure good wages. 
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THOMAS MACKELLAR. 











A REPRESENTATIVE ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN COMPANY. 





HIS well-known typefounding and electrotyping estab- 
lishment is located at 606 to 614 Sansom street, Phila- 
delphia, the home of the art typographic in the new world. 
It was here that Benjamin Franklin began that career of 
usefulness that has rendered his name imperishable, and it 
is here that the highest achievements in the above line have 
been recorded. No historical review of the rise and pro- 
gress of the printing, publishing and typographic interests 
of this city would be complete without making prominent 
mention of that great and enterprising corporation, ‘‘ The 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Company,’’ whose immense 
typefoundry is within a few years of its centennial anni- 
versary. This extensive business dates back to 1796, when 
Messrs. Binny and Ronaldson entered the field in response 
to the growing demand for printing material, due to the 
increased activity and spirit of enterprise manifested in the 
young republic. In 1815 Mr. Binny retired, and Mr. 
Ronaldson was afterward, in 1833, succeeded by his 
brother, Mr. Richard Ronaldson, who was soon after suc- 
ceeded by Messrs. Johnson & Smith. The new firm brought 
to bear special qualifications, and Mr. Johnson established 
a stereotype foundry that was the most reliable and popular 
in the city. This was succeeded by the present electrotype 
foundry which has grown to large proportions. The busi- 
ness grew apace, and in 1845, on the retirement of Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Johnson formed a co-partnership with Mr. 
Thomas MacKellar and Messrs. John F. and Richard 
Smith (sons of the former partner) under the familiar name 
of ‘*L. Johnson & Co.’’ The progress made by the house 
as thus constituted was remarkably rapid and permanent, 
Mr. MacKellar being a practical young printer, who since 
1833 had been the efficient foreman of the stereotype 
foundry. Mr. Johnson died in 1860, concluding a long 
and honorable career in the business world. Mr. Mac- 
Kellar, in conjunction with the Messrs. Smith and Mr. 
Peter A. Jordan, continued the business under the widely 
celebrated name and style of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, 
their establishment being given the appropriate title of 
‘*The Johnson Typefoundry,’’ in memory of their former 
associate. Shortly afterward, under the editorship of Mr. 
MacKellar, the house issued a handsomely gotten-up 
specimen book, far superior to anything of the kind ever 
attempted before, and marking an epoch in the typo- 
graphic art. In 1867 the firm secured possession of the 
large adjoining building known as the Sansom Street Hall, 
and refitted every department of the entire establishment 
with the latest improved machinery and appliances. From 
this time on the growth of this business has been upon a 
scale of the greatest magnitude, and in keeping with the 
preference manifested by the best printers all over the 
United States for the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan type and 
office furniture. This firm made a magnificent display at 
the Centennial Exhibition, and at that time published a very 
readable and beautifully illustrated description entitled, 
‘*A Walk Through the First American Typefoundry.”’ 
In February, 1885, the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan 
Company was incorporated under the laws of the state 
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of Pennsylvania. ‘The officers are as follows: President, 
Mr. Thomas MacKellar; vice-president, Mr. Richard 
Smith; treasurer, Mr. John F. Smith; secretary, Mr. 
William B. MacKellar; and assistant secretary, Mr. G. 
Frederick Jordan. The executive thus formed has no 
equal elsewhere as regards resources, facilities and 
experience at command in the line of typefounding, and 
the immense establishment stands prominently in the fore- 
ground, as regards all standard fonts of type, in addition 
to new styles of ornamental and fancy type and the best of 
material generally. The foundry is one of the largest, and 
the best equipped on the continent. A thorough system 
of organization pervades every department ; skilled experts 
are in personal charge of all the processes of manufacture. 
The most perfect type-casting machines in the world are 
built on the premises specially for the company’s work, 
while electrotyping is carried on upon the most extensive 
scale and with results the most satisfactory to the trade. 
The company carries the largest stock of fonts of all sorts 
of type, labor-saving rules of all sizes, fixtures and material, 
etc., to be found in their line, while their vast accumulation 
of thousands of matrices and molds renders them fully pre- 
pared to promptly meet all orders or any special demand 
that arises. From his earliest connection with this industry 
Mr. MacKellar at every stage left an impress indicative of 
his superior talents and force of character. He is a suc- 
cessful author and editor, and his work, ‘‘ MacKellar’s 
American Printer,’’ has passed its sixteenth edition, and is 
the standard work of reference. His highscientific attain- 
ments have been devoted to the advancement of the typo- 
graphic art. Mr. MacKellar has ever retained the confi- 
dence and esteem of our leading financial circles, and is 
interested in many leading institutions, being a director of 
the Guarantee Trust Company, and of the Girard and 
Reliance Fire Insurance Companies. He has done much 
for the introduction and elevation of art to the indus- 
trial realms of the ‘‘art preservative of all arts.’’ Mr. 
Richard Smith, the company’s vice-president, is one of 
the most prominent members of typefounding circles in 
the United States. He received a careful practical train- 
ing not only in this foundry, but in one of the leading 
European establishments. His lengthy identification with 
this industry, and his high attainments render him peculiarly 
well qualified to take the vice-presidential chair and per- 
form the duties incumbent upon him. The company’s 
treasurer, Mr. John F. Smith, has likewise been long and 
intimately identified with the business, and is universally 
esteemed. He has been asuccessful financier independent 
of his legitimate business, and much of his surplus he has 
devoted to charitable objects. Mr. Smith is an influential 
member of financial circles, and among other positions 
held by him, is that of a director of the Bank of the 
Republic. Mr. William B. MacKellar, the company’s 
secretary, is unusually well qualified to fill this important 
executive position, and is a young business man of energy. 
In addition to the official position occupied by him, he has 
for several years edited the elegant trade journal of the 
house, the Zypographic Advertiser. He is also the treasurer 
of the Bedford Street Mission, of Philadelphia. Mr. G. 
Frederick Jordan, the assistant secretary, ably performs 
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the duties incumbent upon him, and is efficient and active. 
Mr. Jordan also superintends the purchasing of the various 
metals and material used in the products of the foundry. 
The control of the establishment is today left largely in the 
hands of the two latter gentlemen. The company holds 
an honored position at the head of an industry of world- 
wide importance, and is in every sense of the word a stand- 
ing source of credit, both to its enterprising officers and to 
the great city wherein it is permanently located. 
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A NEW PROCESS FOR LITHO TRANSFERS FROM 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY T. W. WILKINSON, ENGLAND. 
HE usual plan for converting ordinary half-tone pho- 
tographs into line drawings is to take an ordinary 
silver print, on albumenized paper, fixed, but not toned; 
then the artist draws this in line, after which the photo- 
graph being placed in a solution of bichloride of mercury, 
which, attacking the silver image, entirely removes it, leav- 
ing the line picture intact, to be subsequently photo- 
graphed and transferred to zinc. 

The above process reads easy, and sometimes is easily 
managed, but there are times when the albumenized paper 
is shy of taking the ink, and then, after all the work has 
been done, the image refuses to fade. 

Now, the process or method to be presently described 
is certain and easy, and the drawing of the artist is at 
once transferred to stone or zinc for printing or etching. 

First of all, take a quarter of a pound of fine plaster of 
paris, and put into a basin having a capacity of two quarts; 
pour into it a little water, and stir well; keep on adding 
water and stirring for about half an hour, when the setting 
properties of the plaster will be destroyed. The consistency 
of the mixture now should be about that of thin cream. 

In another basin mix a quarter of a pound of fine flour 
with water, till it is a smooth paste, then add sufficient 
water to make into a rather thick gruel, when boiled. Set 
on the fire while cold, and stir until it boils, and let it boil 
five minutes ; the pan should be large and the fire slow, or 
the paste will boil over and spoil the proportions. 

Now add the paste to the plaster and mix well, then 
strain through fine muslin or a 120 hole sieve. 

Now, if the mixture is too thick to spread properly 
upon paper, thin it by adding hot water and mixing well. 

Next take a sheet of plate paper or bank post, and pin 
it at the four corners, upon a smooth board, and measuring 
out a spoonful of the above mixture, proceed to spread it 
over the paper, with a broad camel’s-hair brush, so as to 
get a thin even coating of the paste, and plaster all over 
the sheet of paper. Then hanguptodry. ‘The best way of 
coating the paper being to spread the paste with the brush 
one way, then to smooth it by gently brushing it across 
the stroke of the first brushing. Be sure not to put too 
thick a coat upon the paper, else it will be too thick, the 
object aimed at being merely a thin soluble coating to 
hold another sensitive coating. 

The paper, coated as above, when dry (the drying must 
not be done at too great a heat or the coating will be liable 
to crack), is carefully rolled up face out and stored away 
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for future use. This paper will be called the normal 
transfer paper. 

The idea of this paper may perhaps best be stated here, 
and is this: The coating so far is analagous to what lith- 
ographers style Scotch re-transfer paper, and is to be used 
for asubstratum for another coating, which, being sensitive 
to light, is exposed to light under a negative; then, after 
fixing and drying, the artist draws the picture in ordinary 
lithographic ink, which is afterward transferred to stone; 
then, after etching and proving, is transferred to zinc for 
etching, or if required is printed from the stone. 

If the subject is desired in chalk instead of line —if pre- 
vious te drawing upon the paper it be passed through the 
press in contact with a grained stone, a piece of glass 
paper, or a stippled plate—the drawing may be made in 
litho chalk, and then transferred to a smooth stone, and 
thence to zinc for etching. 

We will now proceed to give the various methods of 
making the paper coated with plaster and paste, sensitive 
to light. These methods are three, and each possesses 
some points of advantage. 

The first method is to prepare ammonium chloride, 250 
grains; water, 10 ounces; when dissolved add to it the 
whites of 12 eggs, and beat up thoroughly; then strain 
through muslin into a flat dish ; then take a sheet of the 
normal transfer paper and float it, coated side down, upon 
the above mixture, for five minutes, taking care that the 
whole of the surface touches the fluid, which may be as- 
sured by raising it from the fluid and examining for air- 
bells. After floating for the time specified, raise the paper 
slowly, and hang the paper up to dry in a hot chamber so 
as to dry as rapidly as possible. 

The paper, being dry, is again rolled up, face out- 
ward, and may be stored away until wanted for use, when 
it is made ready for printing upon by being floated upon 
a solution of 

Nitrate of silver 

Water : , : ° 
The time of floating will be five minutes; then dry, this 
time in a dark-room or in a room illuminated only by 
artificial light (not electric). 

The paper, being dry, is cut up into suitable sizes, and 
exposed to light under a negative of the object it is wished 
to reproduce, the exposure being continued until the 
whole of the details are well defined or perhaps a little 
darker than necessary; then remove from the printing- 
frame and soak in two or three changes of water, then 


2 ounces. 
I5 ounces. 


place in 
Hyposulphite of soda 2 ounces. 
Water 20 ounces. 


Leave it in here for ten minutes, then wash it six or eight 
changes of clean water; next hang up to dry. 

When dry, if the picture is desired to be in line, it is 
ready for drawing upon at once, but if in chalk or stipple 
it must first of all be grained by being put in contact with 
either a grained stone, a piece of glass paper or a stippled 
plate, and then the picture drawn with lithographic chalk 
or crayon. 

The next method has the advantage of being quicker 
to prepare. Procure from a photographic stock dealer a 








out, and in a room illuminated by light filtered through 
yellow paper, or by gas or oil light, place in a pan of hot 
water, and, when the gelatine is melted, pin a piece of the 
normal transfer paper upon a smooth board, and pour upon 
the center of paper a small pool of the melted emulsion, 
and with a clean camel's hair brush (mounted in quill, zo 
tin) spread carefully all over the sheet, in much the same 
way as the paste and plaster coating was spread, taking 
great care to get a smooth, even coating of the gelatine ; 
then hang up to dry in a closet or drying chamber with a 
quick draft but not a hot draft, else the gelatine will melt 
and run off the paper. 

When dry it is used in the same way as the first 
method. 

The two methods of preparing what may be called the 
feint paper are for printing out, and require daylight for 
that purpose ; while the third method is for a paper which 
can be printed by means of an oil or gas light, and there- 
fore will be very useful in dull weather or in an emergency, 
but it requires greater care in its preparation and subse- 
quent manipulation, which must all be done under an 
orange light and with a careful guarding against any white 
light getting at the paper during preparation, printing and 
development ; in fact, requires the skill and appliances of 
a photographer, and to give the method properly will make 
this note too long, therefore I will give only the outline of 
the process, promising full details if the readers wish them. 

Briefly, then, the normal transfer paper is coated in a 
photographer’s darkroom with ordinary gelatine bromide 
of silver emulsion (same as the Eastman bromide printing 
and enlarging paper is coated), then dried in the dark, and 
exposed, under the negative it is desired to print a feint 
from, to ordinary gas or oil light, the image being devel- 
oped by means of a ferrous oxalate. 

The above methods of producing feints for lithographic 
draftsmen are simple and certain, and are here published 
for the first time. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE VALUE OF CLEANLINESS AND ORDER IN 
THE PRINTING OFFICE, 
BY ALFRED PYE. 
OOKING at the condition in which a large number of 
printing offices are kept, it would seem as if the terms 
cleanliness and order had no place in the dictionary of 
printerdom. In our school days, the teachers endeavor to 
impress upon our minds that ‘cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness,’’ and that ‘‘order is heaven’s first law;’’ but after 
spending a few years in the atmosphere of the printing 
office, the conviction’ grows upon us that the majority of 
the disciples of Gutenberg know little about godliness or 
heaven, otherwise they would be more ready to practice 
the virtues pertaining thereto. 

Printers, both employers and employés, who study 
economy (which is the basis of success in business), pay 
strict attention to the practice of these twin virtues, and 
enjoy the result in increasing prosperity, and convenience 
and pleasure in the execution of orders; while those who 
neglect their practice soon meet with embarrassment, even 
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if they do not have to give up the struggle to make both 
ends meet. 

For the purpose of saving time and labor in the exe- 
cution of work, great care should be taken in the arrange- 
ment of material and appliances. There must be a place 
for everything, and it should be insisted upon that, when 
not in use, everything must be in its place. No time would 
then be lost in looking all over the office for something 
which ought to be found in an instant. Every employé 
should know exactly where to look for anything he needs, 
without having to ask everyone around him if they have 
seen such-and-such a thing, or having to search in out-of- 
the-way places in hopes of finding what he wants. ‘‘'Time,”’ 
more than anything else, ‘‘ is money,’’ in the printing 
office, and the greater quantity of time saved, the larger 
the profit to the proprietors and the greater the credit to 
the workmen. 

Having worked in several offices, each conducted under 
a different system of management, the writer herewith pre- 
sents to his confréres pen pictures of two offices, which, 
though they may be considered extremes, are not wider 
apart than the conditions expressed by the terms ‘failure ’’ 
and ‘‘success,’’ to which respective results a continuous 
adherence to the existent conditions would undoubtedly 
bring the proprietors of the two establishments under 
review. Watch them closely, and see if you find any 
resemblance between the conditions stated and those exist- 
ing in your own Office. 

A long, narrow room, not over freely furnished with 
windows, and these not often cleaned. Stands are placed 
the whole length of the room near the windows, all facing 
one way, and just far enough apart to admit of a com- 
positor working without scraping his shins on the front of 
his stand or rubbing off his hair on the cases projecting 
above the stand at his back. Some of the stands fall in 
between two windows, where it is too dark to see without 
burning gas all the time. At the end, and at one side of 
the room, are case-racks reaching from the floor to the 


ceiling, containing display type; the top cases in the racks 


being inaccessible without the aid of a step-ladder or boxes 
to mount upon, and the bottom cases so near the floor as 
to become the receptacles for dust and refuse deposited by 
rats and mice. Little care has been taken to place the 
various sizes of each series close together in the same rack, 
and more than half the cases are not labeled, or the label 
is so old and dirty as to be unreadable. In the central 
portion of the room, beneath a skylight, are placed the 
imposing stones; while about a fifth of the room, in one 
corner, is partitioned off asa pressroom. Besides the cases 
in the racks, job type is also placed in the stands, being, 
in most instances, very awkward to get at. There is also 
a rack containing form boards for the reception of standing 
matter. Beneath the stairway leading to the floor above, 
are form racks for large and small forms in chases, while 
other racks are placed under the imposing stones, and in 
any part of the room where they could conveniently be put. 

So much for the arrangement of the office; now for a 
few words about the manner of doing work therein. 

While there are jobs to be set, no time can be spared 
for distribution, and as for keeping a ‘‘ dead-stone hand,”’ 
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that is an unnecessary expense which cannot be indulged 
in. When forms are unlocked, they are tied up and put 
in any place where there is room for them to stand—on 
top of racks, tables, or imposing stones—and when all 
available space is filled, thick wrappers or boards are placed 
on top of the first layer for the reception of a second, or 
even a third. As a result of keeping so much matter 
standing, the cases are depleted, and for every display line 
that is set a large number of letters have to be ‘‘ picked.”’ 
The consequence is that a job takes from two to three 
times as long to set as it ought, while the standing forms 
are so pulled to pieces that they take more time to fix up 
when again needed than if they were to be reset. Lead 
and slug racks are also in a demoralized condition from 
the same cause, and the workman labors uncomfortably 
and feels that his work is unsatisfactory, on account of the 
lack of material at his command, and the time it takes to 
execute. More time is lost looking for live forms, such as 
bill or letter heads, memorandums, order blanks, etc., 
than would be consumed in setting them up afresh, because 
the workman who unlocked them does not remember in 
which one of the many out-of-the-way places he put them. 
The furniture used in locking up forms is kept in one 
drawer, ail lengths and widths jumbled together; while 
quoins, reglets, cardboard, and the sweepings off the stone, 
go into another drawer. The time expended in hunting 
for pieces of the length and width needed for forms would 
pay for a furniture rack or cabinet to hold the same separa- 
ted into regular lengths. 

When a dull time comes around, all hands are put on 
distribution, and cases are filled to overflowing, while sorts 
are wrapped up in paper, their description written on the 
outside in pencil, which is easily obliterated, and put in a 
box, with various other sorts, in a dark corner where the 
rats and mice can nibble at the paper coverings, and con- 
vert the whole into a beautiful ‘¢ pi.’’ 

The sweepings of the floor, and all matter that is pied, 
are thrown into a capacious ‘‘ hell-box,’’ and once a year, 


in the summer time, the apprentices have a picnic sorting“ 


it; then come to light numerous valuable sorts that have 
been hunted for all over the office in the busy season, and 
which have cost the proprietor more in lost time than 
would purchase new fonts of the same. 

In the pressroom a similar condition of things exists. 
When busy, the presses are run for all they are worth; 
there is no time to clean up; ink knives and slabs are 
wiped up with paper, which is thrown under a press or into 
a corner, to keep company with oily rags and other refuse, 
until a breathing spell arrives. No matter about the wear 
on the presses, resulting from the accumulation of dirt in 
the bearings and runways; when there is work to be done 
it must be done, and cleaning up must take place when 
there are no jobs to put on the press. 

This is one picture—incomplete, but not a line over- 
drawn or a shadow too deep. Now look at a brighter one. 

A lofty, well-lighted room, with plenty of fresh air and 
sunshine, in which everything is laid out with a view to con- 
venience and economy of time and labor. The stands are 


placed wide apart and in positions where the most light 
will fall upon them. 


Cases containing job letter are put 
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in the racks of the stands from the back, so that the com- 
positor setting therefrom does not inconvenience the one 
working at the stand. All the sizes of each series are 
placed in the same rack, and every case plainly labeled. 
The cases are kept well furnished by a distributer, who 
throws in all jobs as soon as off the press, except those 
ordered to be kept standing. ‘There is little need to look 
for sorts, but when it is necessary to do so no time is lost, 
as the live forms are placed where they are easily accessible. 
The lead and slug racks and rule cases are placed near the 
center of the room, convenient for every compositor, no 
matter at what part of the room he is working, and, except 
at ‘‘rush’’ times, are fairly well filled. Imposing stones 
are arranged so as to be accessible from all sides, and furni- 
ture racks and drawers, with various kinds of furniture, 
both metal and wood, quoins, etc., are in close proximity. 
There are racks containing sort drawers, in which extra 
sorts of all fonts of body type are kept, and drawers for 
leaders, dashes, quads, etc., of the various bodies, together 
with cabinets for cuts, ornamental initials, and logotypes. 
Everything is so admirably arranged that a workman feels 
some pleasure in working in the office, and takes pride in 
doing the best he can with all work placed in his hands. 

There is no need to crowd all hands on the “ dead- 
stone’’ when a dull time arrives, for the reason there is no 
accumulation of dead matter, thanks to the labor of the 
distributer; neither is there a picnic for the apprentices 
in the shape of a huge ‘‘ pi,’’ for the sweepings are daily 
disposed of, and if any matter should unfortunately be pied, 
it is immediately cleared away. 

The pressroom is a paragon of neatness, and is almost 
as clean as a parlor. Presses are wiped up and polished 
at regular intervals; oily rags and inky paper are daily 
fed to the furnace; tools needed around the press have 
their places and are kept in them, and no litter of any kind 
is allowed to accumulate in any part of the room. 

Contrast the two pictures above drawn, and examine 
into the cause of the condition of the respective offices. 
It is not far to seek. In the first, the fact stands out 
plainly that want of system is the cause; while the estab- 
lishment of a thorough system of order and cleanliness is 
the means of producing the happy result outlined in the 
second. It is the duty of every foreman to institute and 
maintain such a system in the office over which he presides, 
and it should be the care of proprietors to see that such 
system is adopted in their establishments. 

Which, think you, is the more profitable of the two 
establishments pictured above? In the first, the profit 
on the work is liable to be eaten up by lost time and 
damage to material, leaving little for the proprietor after 
paying running expenses ; in the second, cleanliness and 
order result in the execution of more work, better work, 
and increased profits to the proprietor, while the material 
will wear as long again and always be in better condition 
than is possible under the state of affairs first described. 
And you will find, also, that it is far easier to get good 
workmen to stay in a clean, well-regulated establishment 
than it is to retain them where work becomes mere 
drudgery and weariness, on account of the unsatisfactory 
nature of their surroundings. 
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THE PRACTICAL PRINTER. 


BY, H. G. BISHOP. 


ad. PECULIAR SIGNS USED IN PRINTING. 

HE number and variety of signs used in printing are 
much greater than the casual observer would imagine. 
Besides those used in ordinary work there are many which 
are only needed in special cases. But a compositor needs 
to know them all—not only their names but also their 
uses. And yet how few have ever cared to study them or 
even make themselves acquainted with their names. A 
great many men are puzzled when they come across a 
medical, astronomical or algebraical sign in their copy, 
and neither know its name, its significance, nor where to 
look for it. Now, why is this? ‘The answer in most cases 
is, perhaps, indolence—a disposition to put off to some 
other time the trouble of learning anything that can pos- 

sibly be done without for the present. 

But it is not our intention to leave out this important 
part of our subject, and we believe that it is for the best 
interest of those for whom we are writing that we should 
insist upon a close and careful examination of every sign 
which they may possibly have to use either in the present 
or in the future. It is far better to learn these things too 
soon than wait until the time comes for putting them into 
practice. 

Most of the larger dictionaries contain lists of these 
signs, and there is no difficulty in becoming acquainted 
with them. We shall only furnish the more important 
ones, and those which are most likely to be required in 
the average run of work. 


COMMERCIAL SIGNS. 

A1, The designation of a first-class vessel, the letter denoting the char- 
acter of the hull for build and seaworthiness, and the figure 
that she is well found in rigging, gear, etc. 

£ (Latin Zéra.) A pound sterling. 

Ib (Latin Zéra.) A pound weight. 

$ Dollars. 

/ Shillings; as, 4/6 = 4s. 6d. 

(@, At orto; as, Wood at $4 per cord; Oats 47 @ 48 c. per bushel. 

~ Per; as, Rice 4c. # tb. 

% Percent; as, Commission at 2% % = 3.38. 


Yo 
“ Account; as, S. Brown in % with L, A. Roberts. 
Bas Index. 
\ Brace. 
ACCENTS. 
y Acute Accent rs é i re) a 
~ Grave Accent a é i 6 ul 
~  Circumflex Accent a é i te) a 
- The Long, 0x Macron 4a é i ry) ti 
v The Short, ov Breve a é i 6 it 
e  Divresis a é i ra) ii 


German and Scandinavian: 
A 6k )€6O 
French and Spanish: 


i: ¢ &@ © FF ® 


a a 6 ii 


REFERENCES. 
* Asterisk. % Section. 
t Dagger, ov Obelisk. || Parallels. 
t{ Double Dagger. { Paragraph. 
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ALGEBRAICAL. 


+ plus, or more, denotes that the quantity before which it is placed is 
to be added; as, a+4, 3+-4. 
— minus, or less, denotes that the quantity before which it is placed is 
to be subtracted; as, a—4; 3—2. 
XX into, denotes, when placed between two quantities, that they are to 
be multiplied together; as, a x 4; 3X 6. 
+,or: divided by, denotes, when placed between two quantities, that 
the one on the left is to be divided by the one on the right; 
as, @--b,; $-2..4; a:b, 
+ plus, or minus; as,ab; fart= +a. 
~ denotes the difference between two quantities, without implying 
which is to be subtracted from the other; as, a ~ d. 
—: denotes the difference or excess, 
o denotes that one quantity varies as another; as, ao i @ varies as ; 
VY radical sign, denotes, when no number is written over the sign, 
that the square root is to be taken; as, 7/a, 7/9. 
Sf F, 6, functional symbols. A functional symbol] denotes that two or 
more quantities vary together; as, y==/(#), denoting that y is 
a function of x, or that there is a general relation or depen- 
dency of value between y and x. 
= sign of equality, denotes that the two quantities between which it 
is placed are equal; as, a+ d=x*—y;8+4=5-+-7. 
sign of inequality, denotes that the quantity placed at the opening 
is greater than the one at the vertex, and is read greater than ; 


_ 


as, a > 3d, i.e. a greater than 4. 
sign of inequality, denotes that the quantity at the vertex is less 

than the one at the opening, and is read /ess than; as, 6<a, 
i. e. Bless than a. 

Cc greater than ; as, at, i. e. a greater than 4. 

—2 less than; as, a3 b, i. e. a less than 6. 

++ geometrical proportion; as, +-a@:d:¢:d. 

” denotes that an integration is to be performed ; as, /ax. 

d, 6, D, A, Z, are symbols variously used to denote differences, differen- 
tials, derivatives, or variations. 

rs denotes an angle; as, Z A, or Z BAC; which is read, the angle 
A, or the angle BAC, 

/\ denotes a triangle; as, /\ BCD; which is read, the triangle B C D. 

|. denotes a right angle; as, |_B, or|_ ABC, 

(] denotes a square; as, (]ABCD. 

(_] denotes a rectangle; as, TJ ABCD. 

© denotes a circle, or 360°. 

~= equivalent to, denotes equivalency; as, A B == BD BC; i.e.a 
square equivalent to a rectangle. 

|| denotes parallelism. 

|. denotes a perpendicular. 


ASTRONOMICAL. 
©, or &} The Sun. © Moon in its last quarter. 
fe} Mercury. So Mars, 
.°) Venus. Y Jupiter. 
©,@,or & The Earth. h Saturn. 
@ . New Moon. H,or 6 Uranus. 
38 Moon in its first quarter. W Neptune. 
O, or ©) Full Moon. x A fixed Star. 
MEDICAL. 


BR recipe, or “take.” 

R@s"This symbol was originally the sign 2/ of Jupiter, and 
was placed at the top of a formula to propitiate the king of 
the gods, that the compound might act favorably. 

5 ascruple; 9ss, half a scruple; Di, one scruple; Diss, one scruple 
and a half; ij, two scruples, etc. 
3  adrachm; 3ss, half a drachm; 3i, one drachm; Ziss, one drachm 
and a half; Zij, two drachms, etc. 
an ounce} 3ss, half an ounce; Zi, one ounce; Ziss, one ounce 
and a half; Zij, two ounces, etc. 
f3 a fluid ounce. 
O, or 0 ( Octarius), a pint. 
aa (ava), of each. 


Ont 


Ib a pound. 
M aminim, or drop. 
f3 a fluid drachm. 
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SUPERIORS AND INFERIORS. 
Sa enny oo Ig, ra | 
md345°789°g 9 1N$ 1234567890 
FRACTIONS. 
“%wHKRKKK HRM 
ROMAN NUMERALS. 
I. One. XXI. Twenty-one. 
II. Two. XXX. Thirty. 
III. Three. XL. Forty. 
IV. Four. L. Fifty. 
V. Five. LX. Sixty. 
VI. Six. LXX. Seventy. 
VII. Seven. LXXX._ Eighty. 
VIII. Eight. XC. Ninety. 
IX. Nine. C. One hundred. 
X. Ten. CC. Two hundred. 
XI. Eleven. CCC. Three hundred. 
XII. Twelve. CCCC. Four hundred. 
XIII. Thirteen. D. Five hundred. 
XIV. Fourteen. DC. Six hundred. 
XV. Fifteen. DCC. Seven hundred. 
XVI. Sixteen. DCCC. Eight hundred. 
XVII. Seventeen. DCCCC. Nine hundred. 
XVIII. Eighteen. M. One thousand. 
XIX. Nineteen. MM. Two thousand. 
XX. Twenty. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL. 
S dele, expunge. 
) turn an inverted letter. 
~ less space between words or letters. 
—~ print the diphthong ae or oe as a single character; thus, @, @. 
3x more space. 
directs attention to bad or foul type. 
I directs attention to a space or quadrat that stands up. 


. placed under words that have been erased, and which it is sub- 
sequently decided shall remain, the word s¢e¢ (let it stand) 
being written in the margin. 

[ begin a new paragraph; also, bring a word to the commencement 
of a line. 

{ begin a new paragraph. 

drawn under words or letters which are to be printed in capitals. 

drawn under words or letters which are to be printed in small 


capitals. 
Italics, if drawn under a word printed in roman letters; roman 
letters, if drawn under a word printed in italics. 


Zi, transpose. 

fc. lower case ;—used when a letter or word that should be printed in 
common letters has been put in capitals or small capitals. 

wf. wrong font;—used when a character 1s not of the proper size or 
kind of type. 

4.0., OF 4, cupid, print in small capitals. 


@ ; ; 
Ly, or ? Query; —used in any case of doubt. 


Besides making himself familiar with all these signs 
and characters the compositor should know where they 
are to be found when wanted. Perhaps this would be a 
difficult task in some establishments where such signs are 
generally thrown into the spare boxes of the cap case, 
there being no proper place allotted to them. But this 


very difficulty arises from a lack of the knowledge we are | 
) y S | to him in haste hot from the press, and the leisurely Frenchman, who is 


seeking to impart, and only further illustrates the need for | 


such instruction. 
Every composing room should contain certain cases 


which are set apart for these peculiar signs, and each 
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box of such cases should be labeled with the particular 
sign it contains, so that every person who has occasion to 
set out of it or distribute into it should have no excuse for 
mixing. 

Very few employers have any idea of the amount of 
time that is lost in looking for peculiar sorts when they 
happen to be wanted, or else they would provide proper 
receptacles and insist on careful distribution of such sorts 
when done with. But not only is there great loss on 
account of the time spent in finding them, it should also 
be borne in mind that they cost more to replace than the 
ordinary letters in a font in the event of their being lost. 

Let each man and boy who reads this determine to 
make himself master of the names and uses of these 
peculiar signs, and he will, in the future, have many occa- 
sions for congratulating himself that he did so. A little 
spare time spent in this way will be an investment that 


will be sure to bear good interest. 
(To be continued.) 


THE FIRST ENGLISH COUNTRY NEWSPAPER. 


In 1695 appeared the first country newspaper, as the Zizcoln, Rut- 
land and Stamford Mercury. The prospectus of one of these early 
country papers, the Salisbury Postman, “ or pacquet of intelligence from 
France, Spain, Portugal,’ etc., September 27, 1716, ran thus: “ This 
paper contains an abstract of the most material occurrences of the whole 
week, foreign and domestic, and will be continued every post, provided 
a sufficient number will subscribe for its encouragement. If 200 sub- 
scribe it shall be delivered to any public or private house in town every 
Monday, Thursday and Saturday morning, by eight o’clock in winter 
and by six in summer, for 1'%4d.each. Besides the news, we perform all 
other matters belonging to our art and mystery, whether in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, algebra, mathematics,” etc. By 1782 the number of provincial 
papers had increased to fifty. A vivid description of the state of the 
roads in this country in winter time two centuries ago is given in the 
following extract from the “Collections for Husbandry and Trade,” 
March 10, 1693: “ The roads are filled with snow; we are forced to 
ride with the pacquet over hedges and ditches. This day seven-night 
my boy with the packet and two gentlemen were seven hours riding 
from Dunstable to Hockley, but three miles, barely escaping with their 
lives, being often in holes and forced to be drawn out with ropes. A 
man and woman were found dead within a mile hence, and six horses 
lie dead on the road between Hockley and Brickhill, smothered.— 
Penman’s Art Journal. 





A METROPOLIS WITHOUT NEWSBOYS. 


One of the most characteristic street-cries of London and of New 
York is never heard in Paris, nor is one of the most picturesque figures 
in the streets of London and of New York ever seen in the streets of 
Paris, for in France the noisy and pertinacious newsboy is unknown. 
The functions of this unstable disseminator of intelligence are filled in 
Paris by the staid old dame who sits at the receipt of custom in a kiosque. 

A Parisian kiosque has nothing Oriental but the name. It is a little 
sentry box of glass, just large enough to shelter the newsvender from 
the changeable weather of the French capital. On a little stand in front 
of the kiosque are tiny heaps of the countless newspapers of the city, 
and on strings on each side are pendent numbers of the chief illustrated 
journals, artistic and comic. These kiosques are scattered along the 
boulevards, and from them the Parisian buys his /7garo in the morning 
and his Zzmfs at five in the afternoon. This difference of attitude 
between the hurrying American, who has to have his newspaper brought 


content to pick up his paper when he goes abroad —this difference is 
far more than external; it is essentially typical of the irreconcilable 
difference between the French journal and the English or American 
newspaper.— Century. 
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>= - MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF >> 


PAPER 


CARRYING AT ALL TIMES THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK 
IN THE WEST IN THE WAY OF 


Printers’ Stock Papers, Coarse Papers, Printers’ Fancy Stationery, Ete. 
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IN PRINTKRS’ STOGK 
We are Western Agents for the reliable and popular L. L. BROWN LEDGER PAPERS 
and THE NATIONAL SAFETY PAPERS; while our well-known brands of FLAT WRITING 
PAPERS, such as the FLoRENcE, WELLAND, LEDGER Mitts, Butler, Mascot, St. CHARLES, 
Carey, Royat Crown, etc., have found a leading place with the consuming trade. Also, our 
BOOK PAPERS, PRINT PAPERS, COVER PAPERS, CARDBOARDS, ENVELOPES, 


etc., are steadily increasing in demand. 








QOUR MOTTO—A High Standard of Enunuds, Fair Prices and Square Dealing. 








In Coarse Papers we make a specialty of Car-Lot Shipments; and in Fancy Stationery, 
see our late sample books as described in New Catalogue just issued. Send us your name, 
that we may mail you a copy. 


We solicit correspondence. 


J. W. BUTLAR PAPBR Go. 
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All our Standard Presses have the following Patented Improvements: 


Ist. Our still Gripper Motion, which registers perfectly. 
2d. Air Valve for removing the spring when desired, and invariably 


restoring it when starting the press. 

3d. The Shield, which effectually protects the pistons and cylinders 
from paper, tape or other substances, which might otherwise fall 
upon them. 

4th. The Piston, which can be adjusted to the size of the cylinder, 
so that any wear of either the cy/inder or of the piston can be readily 
and accurately compensated. The adjustment is easy, positive and 
perfect, and renders the apparatus air-tigh/, a most important consider- 
ation, inasmuch as any escape of air, whether through a valve or 
around the piston, reduces the resistance, and thus impairs the efficiency 
of the mechanism. 





WRITE FOR LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
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From the Warren, Pa., Ledger, of Nov. 20, 1885. 
There may be a better press than the ‘‘STANDARD”’ built by the Babcock 
Printing Press Mfg. Co., of New London, Conn., but we have not seen it. The 


No. 6 “STANDARD” recently placed in our office, by the above company, is entirely | 


satisfactory. It runs without jar over 1,800 impressions per hour; a 1,500 motion 
is slow. ‘Two thousand can be made easily without injury to the machinery. 


From Fuller & Stowe Ca., 49 Lyons St., Grand Rapids, Mich., March 3, 1886. 

Bascock PrinTING Press Mec. Co.: he 27 

came to hand, and same day your new vibrating attachment, We consider ita 

great improvement over the old style. We are much pleased with the operation of 

the machine, and shall add another of your make as soon as our work will warrant it. 
Yours truly, FULLER & STOWE CO. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO., 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Gen’l Western Agts., 


Nos. 115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 


5th. Roller or Journal Bearings, securing the following advantages: 
(a.) Any single roller may be removed without disturbing the others; 
(.) Ad/ the rollers may be removed and replaced without altering 
their “set”; (c.) When desired, the form rolls may be released from 
contact with the distributer and type, without removing the rolls from 
their bearings. 

6th. Our reversing mechanism, which gives the feeder entire control 
of the press, and effects a /arge saving in time, and also insures the 
greatest possible number of perfect sheets. 

7th. Our positive slider mechanism, by which the slider is kept in 
the correct relation to the bed at all times, and thus a perfect impression 


secured. 
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Gentlemen,—Your favor of the 27th | 
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| Office of the Times, Lima, Ohio, Dec. 1, 1886. 

BascocK PrinTING Press Mrc. Co.:—Gentlemen,—Some months ago 
we bought from Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, of Chicago, one of your 
“STANDARD” Presses, which has been in constant use in our office ever since, and 
gives perfect satisfaction. We have used presses of many styles, but never operated 
| one that embraced so many good features as your ‘‘STANDARD”’ series. It is a first- 
| class machine in every respect, and yet so simple as to be easily operated and capa- 
| ble of doing the finest kind of work. Our press (a No. 2) is capable of running as 
many sheets per hour as the feeder can place properly. In fact, it is just the press 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Very respectfully yours, ™ 
O. B. SELPRIDGE, Manager The Times Co. 


| we were looking for, and we would not exchange it for any other press in the market. 


MAIN OFFICE 
AND WORKS, 


New London, Conn. 


NEW YORK OFFICE; 
26 and 27 Tribune Building. 
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Otto Gas Engine Works, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 130 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


—====0OVER saono IN ‘USE. — 








Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in 


printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are 
clean, safe, economical and reliable. 





SIZES: I, 2; 45 7, 10, 15, 25 horsepower. 





Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 ANY OTHER GAS ENGINE 
Per Cent, LESS GAS than 








DOING THE SAME WORK, 
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Dooley Paper Cutters. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ATLANTIC WORKS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
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——AGENTS: 


F. WESEL & CO. 


11 Spruce St., NEW YORK. 


CHARLES BECK, 
609 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 





o GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 
62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. 











J. W. OSTRANDER, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., - CHICAGO. 
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BOSTON OFFICE: 
46% FEDERAL STREET, 





Send for Circular and Price List. 








| 
| MANUFACTURERS OF 
| 


| Superior Wood Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, 
“Strong Slat” Cases, Etc. 








- + + «+ « PATTERSON, N.J. 


FACTORY, 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 
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PRINTERS’ - PURCHASING - DEPOT 


-—— FOR -———— 


Outfits of Type, PRESSES and Printing 
Materials and Machinery. 


EAST COR. FULTON AND DUTCH STREETS, 
New York, U.S.A. 





Engravers’ Abassian Boxwood, and other Woods, Tools, etc 


LARGE STOCK OF USED PRESSES, TYPES, ETC., 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
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ESTABLISHED 1827. P. O. BOX, 2325. | ° 
Remington Standard 


UNITED STATES TYPE AND ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY. 


| 


JAMES CONNER'S SONS) SP EWRITER. 


The Standard is — pa A We carry a com- 

ame plete line of Type- 

writer Papers, Rib- 

bons, both Under- 

; wood’s and Smith’s, 
m& Carbon, Oils. 


Superior in Mechan- 


TYPE FOUNDERS, na, enas of Oper 


tion, Speed, Durabil- 
ity and Principle of 


Printers’ Materials of every description, Construction. 











Brushes, Perforators, and Binders, 





































































































METAL and WOOD TYPE, PRESSES, GALLEY, | Z . Pencils, Erasers, Stenographer’s 
—— | pastssesss Note Books, and everything 
| for Typewriter use. Ask 
CABINETS, BRASS RULE, STANDS, | for sample book. 
FURNITURE, Etc., Ete. é 
4 Over 35,000 im use. 


Fully Warranted. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. | SS 


| Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
Centre, Reade & Duane Sts, y laine 


ee N E W YO R K ———— | a Telephone 137. CHICAGO, ILL. 


- - 5 ; New Stenographers’ and 
The Typographic Messenger (Winter number) is now out. Printers or Pub- | Typewriter Operators’ Chair. PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


lishers not receiving it will be supplied by sending name and address. 
IMPROVED 3 
; “ye? 
a yf f, 
1 F 2 of _ ; —_ - 
\ Za PRESS 


The Best and Cheapest in the 
World. 

































OUR SALES IN THE LAST FOUR 


YEARS HAVE OUTSTRIPPED 
ALL OTHERS. 





SHARP, WISE AND ECONOMIC PRINTERS 
buy the FAvorITE and pay for it, instead of “ agreeing” 


to pay two or three prices for some high-priced machine. 





‘— Send for Descriptive Circular and Prices. 


DAMON & PEETS, 


44 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
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FAVORITE. 
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A. ZEESE & CO., 


Paper. =~ ELECTROTYPERS. 


Map and Photo-Engravers, 
f \ F. P. Eltiott & Co., ee 


208 @& 210 
Pp Randolph Street, 19 MONROB StT., 


Chicago. 2, 4, 6 and 8 Custom House Place, CGH ICAGO. 
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Photo-Zinc-Engravers, 








For the approaching season, we wish to call special attention to our 
I: Manufacturers and Dealers in all LARGE AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 








ines kinds of LIVE STOC K Cc UTS 








FE+FEFTEF HF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, etc., etc. 


+ | Paper = 
R p e Special Cuts of Live Stock Engraved to Order from 


Jtttttt++++ 
Photographs furnished. 





























N KW CHAM PION PRBEBSS. Fv nurzeurt. GEO. E. MATTHEWS. 


CHAS. R. WILBER. R. E. POLLOCK. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 
sr MANUFACTURERS OF 


FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED 














PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 














#ART-INKS+ 





— Se IN NEW AND UNIQUE COLORS. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs..$60.00 Chase roxts5 in., Plain, Throw-off. .$150.00 
< sxe" “600 ** .. 85.00 “© 8x12 ** Finished, ‘ .. 120.00 
“© oxt3 “* 725 ‘* ..100,00 “ “gxug ef ea EAOOO 
“* -yorrs*° ** 2000 ** ....%95:00 “© ToRES“* sis SF ee BQO00 
“© 8x12 “ Plain, Throw-off. .100.00 ce <sageey ** - $6" 0. 24000 ne Ki J D / St / 
she mrs a -.II5.00 ry 2a ; ayvyton ree 
Steam Fixtures, $12.00, Ink Fountain, $10.00. Office and actor} ’ IIT ant I3 4 ’ 
BOXED AND DELIVERED FREE IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Easiest running; simple in construction; the equal of any other job press; : 
every one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial BUFFA LO ’ i Zs 


allowed. Send for circular. 


A. OLMESDAHL, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in PRESSES, 
41 CENTRE STREET, NEw YORK. | ALL OUR GOODS ARE GUARANTEED. 
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Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


15 & 17 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE 


USED BY THE 





Chicago Tribune, Chicago Times, Chicago Daily News, Chi- 
cago Mail, Chicago Staats Zeitung, A. N. Kellogg & Co. (all 
offices), Sioux City Printing Company, Western Newspaper 
Union, St. Paul Globe, St. Paul Dispatch, Minneapolis Tri- 
bune, Minneapolis Journal, Kansas City Journal, Des Moines 
Register, Des Moines Leader, Bloomington Pantagraph, Du- 
buque Herald, Dubuque Times, Dubuaue Telegraph, Quincy 
Whig, Quincy Herald, Omaha Bee, Omaha Herald, Quincy 
News, Oshkosh Northwestern, Kalamazoo Telegraph, Kala- 
mazoo News, Saginaw Courier, East Saginaw News, Burling- 
ton Hawkeye, Burlington Gazette, Keokuk Gates City, 
Denver News, Los Angeles (Cal.) Times-Mirror, Kansas 
City News, and scores of other leading papers throughout 
the country. 


IF YOU CONSULT YOUR BEST INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 





WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


Babcock Printing Presses and Howard 
Iron Works’ Paper Cutting and 
Bookbinding Machinery. 
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WE KEEP QUIET 23332" 


simply because we have orders in hand which keep us run- 


ning at our full capacity, but we cannot refrain from printing 


the following 


HIGHLY INTERESTING LETTER: 


KEENE, N. H., December 8, 1887. 

MEssrs. GOLDING & COMPANY: 

Gentlemen,—About a year ago we put into our office one each 
No. 6 and No. 7 Golding Jobbers. We are running them side by 
side with Peerless Presses, and have had Gordons and Franklins. 
The Goldings give us perfect satisfaction in every way, and when we 
want more job presses, we shall certainly give preference to your 
manufacture. We are confident that your presses earn us a third 
more money than any other we have ever had, and our pressmen 
always prefer to make ready and run jobs on the Goldings. 


Very truly, 
SENTINEL PRINTING COMPANY. 


For here you have further proof that if you are in want of a job 
press, you are doing yourself an injustice if you do not inquire into 
the merits of the Golding Jobber. 

The Sentinel Printing Company are the leading printers of New 
Hampshire. 





9 5e The latter part of January our New Cut-Book will 
® be ready. It will contain more cuts, and a greater 

variety of them, than any Cut-Book yet issued. We will 

send it on receipt of 25c. IT IS NOT GIVEN AWAY. 


GOLDING & CO., Boston, Mass. 





NEW QUARTERS. 


= THE-————. 


UNION TYPE FOUNDRY 


BURNED OUT AT 


298 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Now permanently located in the commodious four- 
story building at 


337 Dearborn Street. 


ITH anentire New Stock, New Machinery, and increased facilities 

in all departments of our business, we are pleased to announce that 
we are better prepared than ever before to attend to the immediate 
wants of those who are in need of anything in our line. 

Our molds and machinery of every description having been replaced 
by new, of the latest improved pattern, especially adapted to the im- 
portant changes that have recently been made in type and type bodies, 
printers will not fail to see the immense benefits to be derived by placing 
their orders with us for complete outfits, or, in fact, for all the latest in 
printers’ supplies. 

Boston, Central, Cleveland and Manhattan Type carried in stock. 

Send for Catalogue and Monthly Bargain List. 


The Union Type Foundry, 


NEW NUMBER, 


337 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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FOLDING MACHINES 


For Fine Book and Pamphlet Work. 





FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 








Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS, BROTHER & CO. 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


41 Beekman Street, : - NEW YORK, 








‘THE INLAND PRINTER, 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 
Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
183, 185, 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


H. O. SHEPARD, Pres. - - - 
A. C. CAMERON, EpirTor. 


JOS. PEAKE, Serc.-TREas. 


EpiToRIAL OFFiIcg, SECOND FLoor 183-187 Monroe St., CH1IcAGo. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


‘Two dollars per annum in advance; for six months, one dollar; sample copies, 
twenty cents. 

Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings and four pence per 
annum. 

To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum additional. 

Postage stamps are not desirable, but when it is found necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. 

THE INLAND PRINTER will be issued promptly on the fifteenth of each month. 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Treasurer by postoffice order 
or in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers will confer a great favor on the Editor of this Journal by sending him 
news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, particularly individual 
theories and experiences of practical value. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 





















ONE THREE SIX ONE 

— MONTH, MONTHS. MONTHS. YEAR. 
PURI CARO 060501 00esse0cese $5 00 $13 50 #$ 25 50 $ 48 00 
One-eighth page ...... 10 00 27 00 51 00 96 00 
One-quarter page .....+...0-. I5 00 40 50 76 50 144 00 
JHE A PARC sos 6108060000600 25 00 67 50 127 50 240 00 
ONG POBS.oocndccsceveseveces 42 00 113 50 214 00 400 00 








WANT COLUMN. 


Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents. Orders for this column must be 
accompanied by cash. 





Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be 
received by the following: 


M. P. McCoy, General Agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 7 Water Lane, 
Ludgate Circus, London, Eng. 

Cuas. W. Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 
Dominion TyPEFOUNDING Co., Montreal, Canada. 
E. A. STAHLBRODT, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Exo City Printers’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn, 
GotpinG & Co., 183 Fort Hill Sq., Boston. 
H. L. Perouzsz & Son, 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 

. G. Mencgt & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 

. GRAHAM & Son, 99 Gravier street, New Orleans. ’ 
Sr. Louts Printers’ Suppiy Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. Merk, 234 East Main street, Rochester, N. 
A. N. Tr. gE, 110 E. Twelfth street, Kansas City. 
C. C. Gow, 316 South Fifteenth street, Omaha, Neb. 
S. G. Duntop, 50 Phoebe street, Toronto, Ont. 
L. L. Tatzott, care of Iowa Printing Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
P. A. Logrscu, Free Press News Room, Detroit, Mich. 
Cuas. McCreany & Co., 142 Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wesec & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
W. W. DaniELs, 312 Twenty-first street, Louisville, Ky. 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY, 1888. 


CONVENTION on copyright, which went into effect 
i \ December 5, 1887, has been signed by the represen- 
tatives of Great Britain, Germany, Spain, Switzerland, 
Tunis and Liberia. It is reciprocal in character. Under 
its provisions a German author or composer will be able to 
circulate his productions in England under the same con- 
ditions as an English writer now circulates his, and vice 
versa. So far as it relates to translations, the copyright 
granted extends for ten years from the completion of the 
original publication, 
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PRINTING OFFICE INSURANCE. 

HE contribution in the present issue from the pen of 

Mr. S. G. Sloane, on printing office insurance, expresses 
our own views so thoroughly on this important subject 
that we take especial pleasure in directing attention to it ; 
and, in view of the recent conflagrations with which a 
number of our printing establishments have been visited, 
and the action taken by the insurance companies in rela- 
tion thereto, is peculiarly well timed. While there is no 
reason why, where common sense precautions are taken, 
printing office risks should rank as hazardous or extra 
hazardous, printers have themselves to blame in a great 
measure, both for the odium they enjoy, and the expense 
connected with it. Indifference or criminal carelessness 
is responsible for both, and those who dance must pay the 
fiddler. The principle, too often acted on, that any place 
is good enough for a workroom, is a fallacious one, alike 
from a professional, moral, sanitary or financial stand- 
point. The employer who prides himself on his workshop 
is as likely to pride himself on his work ; while the sloven, 
who keeps his composing or press room like a hog pen, 
disregarding every safety, is as apt to turn out productions 
only worthy of the sty. Like master, like man. Cause 
and effect go together. 

A few months ago we were invited to examine an 
invention of a Chicago printer. Groping our way up a 
dismal pair of stairs, and through a darkened passage-way 
besmeared with ink, we were finally ushered into a dimly- 
lighted, filthy-looking and abominably-smelling apart- 
ment, absolutely littered with rubbish, in which a wheez- 
ing, creaking press (fed by a: dirty faced and fingered 
urchin) was in operation, to which was attached the inven- 
tion that was going to revolutionize the printing of blanks. 
It is almost needless to add the work and surroundings 
corresponded. The impression, which nearly cut through 
the paper, was blurred in an abominable manner, sheet 
after sheet being soiled by the dirty paws of the feeder. 
It occurred to us that the man who was content to transact 
his business in such a den was the last man upon whose 
mind the rays of inventive genius were likely to cast their 
shadow, and we don’t think we were far wrong in our 
estimate. The wonder to us was not that the insurance 
companies ranked such an establishment among hazardous 
risks, but that they would insure it under any circum- 
stances. 

Why printers, in view of the bitter experience of the 
past, will persist in crowding into a building, like bees in 
a hive, little, if any, better than a fire-trap or tinder-box, 
with their eyes open, and the knowledge that if a con- 
flagration occurs their chances of escape from destruction 
are as one in fifty, especially when they cannot in such 
structures secure insurance on more than forty or fifty per 
cent of the value of their plant, and even that at exceptional 
fire rates, is beyond comprehension. Yet there are hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of printing offices, both in this and 
other cities, crowded in the top of sky-scraping buildings, 
literally divided by match-box partitions, beyond the 
reach of the average fire engine, with avenues of communi- 
cation with the outer world as tortuous as those of a 
Chinese puzzle; and flanked by an elevator shaft encased 
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in inch or half-inch pine boards, thus possessing every 
element essential to secure their destruction. There are 
structures in Chicago which would never have been erected 
had public officials performed their duty, and which would 
be tenantless today if printers had done theirs by refusing 
to occupy them. Instead of damning the insurance com- 
panies —a too popular pastime — these men ought to damn 
their own neglect of duty by being caught in such traps. 


| 
| 


The truth is that our building ordinance is virtually a dead | 


letter, or the men who framed it were better judges of | 


whisky and ward caucusing than effective measures to 


secure the erection of structures in which life and property | 


could be rendered comparatively secure. This is the 
naked truth, and those whom the cap fits can wear it. 

Of course there are well-regulated printing offices in 
this city, where cleanliness and order prevail, and where 
every precaution and safeguard that foresight suggests are 
taken, and where the risks assumed are those of an ordi- 
nary business, and yet in spite of these precautions, the 
parties taking them are in a greater or less degree made to 
suffer for the shortcomings of others. A reform in this 
respect is imperatively demanded ; and the more radical 
the better for all concerned. Let insurance companies 
refuse to accept any risks in the class of buildings referred 
to, and the Shylocks who own them be compelled to 
remodel or raze them to the ground, and the demand for 
pasteboard Babel towers will cease. The pitcher, oft 
taken to the well, is broken at last, and by and by, when 
the city is startled with a holocaust, perhaps some of those 
who read this article, who have failed to profit by its sug- 
gestions, will regret, when regret will prove of no avail, 


their neglect of duty. 





THE ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
HE twenty-third annual meeting of the Illinois Press 
Association, which convened in Bloomington, January 
31, to which reference is made elsewhere, was attended 
by a number of the representative editors of the state. 
The papers read, and the subjects discussed, were of a 
preéminently practical character, and while, as might have 
been expected, a diversity of opinion was sometimes mani- 
fested, such interchange of ideas and narration of experi- 


ence cannot fail to be productive of material benefit to 


the profession at large. As we propose to refer to them 
at length from time to time, it is not our intention to do 
so on this occasion, except in a general way. ‘The, to us, 
especially gratifying feature of the session, was the deter- 
mination manifested by the delegates from every section 
of the state, irrespective of political affiliations, to occupy 
a higher plane in the future than they have in the past ; to 
place a greater value on their services as molders of public 
opinion; to demand the selection of men of good. moral 
character as candidates for positions of public trust ; to set 





a positive value on their advertising space, and adhere to | 


it, instead of obeying the behests or complying with the 


terms of every upstart agency ; to strictly enforce the cash | 
in advance system, and notify the leech that the days of | 


the cordwood or vegetable subscriber have passed. If 
these resolutions are honestly and persistently carried into 
effect, the day of the redemption of the country newspaper 





publisher draweth nigh. There is no doubt that the lack of 
system and uniformity of charges, on the part of the pub- 
lishers themselves, where such united action has been not 
only practicable, but necessary, accounts in a great meas- 
ure for the demoralized state of the trade, and the beggarly 
return frequently awarded for their services. Another and 
important source of weakness is the too common custom 
of sinking their zzd@ividuality in the discussion of political 
topics, and instead of expressing their Jersonal views, 
accepting and republishing the inane party twaddle which 
as a rule characterizes our so-called metropolitan journals ; 
for while it is true that it is especially as a chronicler of 
local news, that the home paper should be distinguished, 
it certainly does not follow that its editor should, to all 
intents and purposes, consider himself a nonentity in the 
discussion of state or national affairs, because there is rea- 
sonable ground for the belief that if his opinions were 
fearlessly expressed they would exercise a more healthy 
influence on the community at large than those expressed 
by the mouthpieces of corporate monopolies. 

Another matter to which we desire to refer is the 
proneness of parties connected with the city press, in 
addressing such conventions to assume an unnecessarily 
offensive, patronizing, know-all, ‘‘ stand by for I am holier 
than thou’’ air, forgetful or ignorant of the fact that the 
duties, surroundings, advantages, and sphere of action of 
one who is editor, manager, publisher, superintendent, 
solicitor, collector, and sometimes compositor, are entirely 
different from those whose responsibilities carry them from 
day to day in the same old rut, with the probability that 
were their positions reversed, the hypercritics would prove 
a lamentable failure, and that the ridiculed country editor 
could give them pointers they never dreamed of. 

Taken altogether, the convention was an unqualified 
success, and will, unless we are much mistaken, bear good 
fruit. The delegates, as a body, were shrewd, intelligent 
men of business. The best of feeling was manifested, and 
the desire prevailed that all those present might meet at 
the next convention under equally favorable circumstances. 

The hospitalities extended by the citizens of Bloom- 
ington were worthy of their well-earned reputation, and 
were highly appreciated. 


PRINTERS AND INTEMPERANCE. 


JE have often repelled the slander, too frequently 
W repeated, that printers, as a rule, are more intem- 
perate than any other class of mechanics ;« and yet, it 
cannot be successfully denied that a certain grade of 
inebriates, connected with the printing profession, do 
more to bring it into disrepute, in proportion to their 
numbers, than the followers of any other calling with 
which we are acquainted. The actions of an offensive, 
drunken printer, will do more to place a stigma on his 
trade than would the similar conduct of a score of carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, plasterers, or any other followers of 
manual labor, or more than fifty abstemious, self-respect- 
ing fellow-craftsmen can take the curse off. This may be 
in a measure accounted for on the ground that their 
employment, being of a confined and sedentary character, 
they lack the physique and more robust nature of those 











engaged in heavy manual labor, consequently their 
periodic or chronic indulgence in intoxicants is much 
more observable in and certainly much more injurious to 
them than those engaged in out-door vocations. It is also 
a strange fact, but a fact nevertheless, that whenever a prin- 
ter indulges to excess, and is arrested therefor, his name 
and occupation and location and misdoings are blazoned to 
the world. Whether this is the result of personal acquaint- 
ance with, or spleen, or a desire to puff (?) the establishment 
employing him, or a desire to be considered enterprising 
on the part of the ubiquitous reporter, matters little — the 
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result is the same, the public are promptly and invariably | 


made acquainted with the fact that among the petty mis- 
demeanants at the police court, so-and-so, a printer, was 
charged with drunkenness, while the occupations of ninety- 
nine similar offenders are kept in the background. 


offenders that their hours of labor are such that a resort to 
stimulants is often justifiable, and also, that unlike other 
workmen, being unable to labor six or seven consecutive 
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laudable efforts put forth by good men and true in St. 
Louis may be emulated in every section of the country. 
Honor is a good watchword, and often succeeds when 
other appeals fail. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


HE INLAND PRINTER has for some years past, as 

its readers know, advocated an extension of our com- 
merce with the South American republics, especially in 
manufactures connected with the printing trade, and pub- 
lished, from time to time, statistics and inducements col- 
lated with care, to show the vast field there open for the 
development of American enterprise. But we have always 
insisted, as our well-informed correspondents have insisted, 
that, in order to obtain and -retain the custom of these 


| valuable markets, all goods or machinery sent should be 
It has been urged in extenuation of a number of | 


days, they are compelled to lay off on an average two days | 


in the week, and are thus thrown into temptation, but the 
explanation is a very gauzy one, and can only be accepted 
on the ground that a bad excuse is better than none. In 
the first place, the transformation of night into day soon 
becomes second nature, and the refreshments now regularly 
furnished in every morning newspaper office are both more 
palatable and nutritious than spirituous liquors; in the 
second, it is not generally the five-day workers who thus 
disgrace themselves, while it is a poor compliment to the 


equal in all respects to those manufactured for and sold in 
the home market ; and that unless such a line of policy is 
steadily pursued European competitors will continue to 
retain the grasp they now have on these markets, to the 
exclusion of American products. A spasmodic success, 
gained under false pretenses, would only be followed by a 
reaction which would virtually close these markets for 
years to come to articles of American manufacture. 

A few years ago, when visiting London, we were intro- 
duced to a large importer of American cheese, who showed 
us an article from a Chicago paper, in which the statement 


| was made that the imported article was fast driving the 


stamina and manhood of those who claim to rank among | 


our most intelligent citizens, that the dram shop furnishes 
the only available resort in which to spend their leisure 
hours. 

Despite these facts, however, the cause of temperance, 
and the ‘‘ touch not, taste not, handle not’’ brigade have 
materially increased among the disciples of Gutenberg 
within the past few years, and many a brand has been 
plucked from the burning. Not a few whose cases were 


| matter of course the venture will prove a dead loss. 


home manufactured cheese from the market. ‘‘ Now,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ let me ask you, as a Chicagoan, to listen to the 
facts of the case. The quality of the first and second 
consignments was all that could be desired, a ready market 
was found for them and the demand was steadily increasing. 
The third consignment, however, was of such a character 
that every pound of it is yet on my hands, and I cannot 
sell it if I would, and I would not if I could. Every cus- 
tomer supplied has returned what he bought, and as a 


If 


| your people expect to successfully compete in the English 


considered hopeless have seen the error of their ways, and | 
are today a credit to themselves and an honor to their | 


profession. 

It is under these circumstances that we rejoice over a 
movement recently inaugurated in St. Louis, from which 
we have reason to anticipate the happiest results. We 
refer to what is known as the Missouri Republican Temper- 
ance Society, having headquarters at 208 Pine street, in 


| my trade, and the consignor has lost the market.’ 


market the s/ock must equal the samf/e in every particular. 
As a result of a direct violation of this principle I have lost 

Shortly after the close of the civil war, an iron-clad, 
which was considered a failure in the United States, was 


| disposed of to the Japanese government, and, as might 


that city. The peculiar feature of the organization is that | 
applicants for membership must be regular or periodic | 


drunkards, who desire to reform. No oath, pledge or 
obligation is required to be taken by the initiated. 
simply told the object of the association, and that honor 
alone is the bond of membership. Another special feature 
is that any infraction of the law entails a forfeiture of all 
dues and benefits, and the party so offending must pay one 
dollar into the general fund before he can be reinstated. 
We are also pleased to state that so far no member has 
been known to forfeit his dond. 

THE INLAND PRINTER wishes God speed to all organ- 
izations having a similar object in view, and trusts that the 


He is | 


have been expected, proved worthless to the purchasers ; 
and with what result? From that day to this no American 
shipbuilder has received an order even for a scow from 
that government, while Great Britain has supplied the 
Japanese navy ever since with ships, armament, etc. Is 
this not paying too dear for the whistle, and does it not 
furnish a striking example that honesty is the best policy ? 

It is in remembrance of these circumstances, that we 


| regret to learn from our Buenos Aires correspondent, a 
_ gent!eman in whose veracity we have every confidence, 


and himself 4 practical pressman, that the machine recently 
furnished to the firm of Stiller & Laass of that city, by a 
first-class American manufacturer, was found defective in 
many essentials. This is the more to be regretted as there 
was evidence that South American printers were beginning 
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to look with satisfaction on American machinery, and were 
willing to favor our manufacturers with their orders. 
course the agents of European houses, always on the gua 
vive, will magnify the circumstance, and point to it as an 
evidence that the customers had better let well enough 
alone —that is, allow them to continue to supply the wants 
of the printers of Buenos Aires. 

Americans can and must produce machines not only 
equal but superior to those of their competitors. And if 
they think they can successfully palm off an inferior article 
on a foreigner, simply because he is a foreigner, tly have 
no cause for complaint if France, England or Germany 
continues to shut them out of markets they could otherwise 


control. 

NLESS present indications are deceptive, steps will be 
U taken at the next session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union to withdraw the pressmen’s representa- 
tives from that body, with the view of ultimately estab- 
lishing an independent national organization, to be com- 
posed entirely of pressmen. Without expressing an opinion 
pro or con on the wisdom of such a step, believing that the 
parties interested are perfectly able to think and act for 
themselves, without advice or dictation from any quarter, 
we certainly trust that if such action is taken that the 
secession will only be consummated after due deliberation, 
in good feeling, and with a determination to work in har- 
mony with the other branch of the business. Neither can 
afford to harbor ill will, or work to cross purposes. 
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THE HYPHEN. 
BY W. P. ROOT. 

EXT to the comma, this is doubtless the most important 
N point used in punctuation. It has two distinct and 
entirely opposite uses, namely, to cut words in two and to 
bind them together. At present I wish to speak only of 
this latter use. 

When two nouns come together, and the second one 
implies the act of containing the first, a hyphen is used to 
connect them, thus: coffee-pot, a pot holding coffee ; 
grain-drill, a drill holding grain. Among other familiar 
compounds may be mentioned such as type-case, hell-box, 
spear-rack, paper-box, and an infinite number of others, 
which may be easily detected by the simple test I have 


given. 
When, however, the first noun indicates the material of 


which the second is made, no hyphen should be used, 
thus: gold pen, silver dollar, rag doll, iron nail, etc. 
Evidently, the hyphen would be.ridiculous here, and not 
less so in such expressions as common sense, good nature, 
ill will, etc., when used simply as noun and adjective. 
When two adjectives stand before a noun, and the first 
one belongs rather to the second than to the noun itself, a 
hyphen should be used between the adjectives. Before 
me is a story about a ‘‘red haired girl.’’ ‘That means a 
red girl with hair; but a ‘‘ red-haired girl’? means— 


pusiness! I don’t mean that adjectives qualify adjectives, 


but a noun may be used as an adjective, and thus render 
the hyphen necessary ; thus, the ten-hour plan; a ten-cent 
toy; a rosy-cheeked girl, etc. 


Read these words without 


Of 
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the hyphen, and its omission would be intolerable. 
takes the Scéentific American to tell what ‘nine inch 
cannons’’ will do; that is, nine cannons, each of one-inch 
bore. The question may be asked right here if common 
sense would not tell the meaning in the above case. Yes, I 
think it would ; and by the same line of reasoning we may 
dispense with all punctuation ; but as long as a judicious 
use of the points saves us much mental work, let us 
continue to use them all. 

Sometimes two words of the same part of speech are 
connected by the word and, and the three form an adjec- 
tive; thus, up-and-down motion; back-and-forth move- 
ment; sick-and-well man; cut-and-slash fury. If the 
hyphen be omitted in the above examples, a wrong 
meaning is substituted, or else the true meaning is not so 
readily perceived ; but if, in the cases just cited, the two 
adjectives qualify the noun equally, no hyphen would be 
necessary. If we speak of a shipping-case, for instance, 
we use a hyphen, and so in retailing-case; but if the 
words ‘‘shipping’’ and ‘ retailing ’’ come before the word 
‘*case,’’ no hyphen is possible ; as ‘‘ shipping and retailing 
case.’? Some use the hyphen after the first adjective above 
mentioned, and punctuate it thus: ‘‘ Shipping- and retail- 
ing-cases’’; but this is a German idea, and is not proper 
in English. It looks too much like the grocer’s sign: 
‘‘Straw-, goose-, huckle-, cran-, black-, rasp-, and June- 
berries for sale.’’ 

A participial adjective coming before a noun, indicating 
the general or habitual use of the noun, should have a 
hyphen ; as, printing-press, stamping-die, etc. A printing 
press is a press which is just now printing ; but a printing: 
press is used for printing in general, though at this instant 
it may be perfectly still. In a similar manner we distin- 
guish between ‘‘ running-boy’’ and a ‘running boy.’’ It 
will be seen here that the hyphen renders habitual that 
which is only temporary or accidental. 

I may remark here, that we always use the hyphen 
correctly when we talk. That may seem strange to some ; 
but what I mean is this: We always accent the frs¢ word 
of a compound ; thus, no one would say: ‘‘ This auger 
bores a three-zzch hole,’’ but a ‘‘ ¢hvee-inch hole.’’ The 
omission of the hyphen where it is necessary, tends to 
throw the accent forward, and thus cause us to read 
improperly. 

One of the most vicious and offensive uses of the 
hyphen is to put it between an adveré and an adjective ; 
as, perfectly-delighted man ; beautifully-formed arch, etc. 
To show the folly of this, let me give a few more cases: 
A very-good man; a decidedly-ugly boy; a religiously- 
inclined woman. As nearly all adverbs end in @y the error 
is easily seen. But as many adjectives also end in 7, do 
not omit the hyphen on that account; thus, motherly- 
looking woman, brotherly-inclined man, etc., are correct. 

These points cover the general use of the hyphen, but 
space forbids the mention of some of the minor points. 
It is impossible to print in any one book all possible uses 
of the hyphen; but if the principles here laid down, 
which are, I believe, universally recognized as correct, are 
applied at the case and writing-table, I am satisfied that 
Amefican typography will be improved. 
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often desirable. In drawing dwelling houses, as a general 


| thing the fence and sometimes the outbuildings may be 


r drawing buildings, only the principal lines should be | 
It is usually unnecessary to show the material | 


used in construction, though in the case of some stone and | 


wooden buildings it will be found best to do so. Even 
in these rare in- 





or weather board 
be drawn. A few 
lines in the proper 
directions will 
= usually produce 
the desired effect 
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provement of ap- 
pearance. 
sides of the build- 
ing are shown, 
one may be placed in shadow, as in Fig. 1. As a general 
thing, it is best to leave the walls white and make the 
windows black, though not wholly so. Do not attempt to 
show each pane of glass, detail of the cornice, etc. 

In drawing from a photograph, it may sometimes be 
found necessary to correct the perspective of the vertical 
lines. In a photograph, unless taken from a considerable 
distance and at exactly the right point, these lines will 
usually run together toward the top. It is well to study 
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the most important rules of perspective, but, in most cases, 
the artist will have only a plain front view where such 
knowledge is not brought into play. ‘To economize time 
it is best to draw lines running in the same direction at 
one time, and to put in the detail afterward. A few figures 
in the foreground usually add to the effect, and when 
these are made a little smaller than their proper propor- 


stances it is ‘by | 
no meansessential | 
that every stone | 


at a great saving | 
of labor, and im- | 


If two | 


left out with saving of time and improvement of appear- 

ei o ance. Single busi- 
ness houses in a block 
look better if the 
edges of the adjoin- 
ing houses are indi- 
cated with a few 
lines. 

Flag staffs and 
other such isolated 
lines had better be 
left out, if possible, 
as they are apt to 
get too much impres- 
sion and not print 
well. Signs though 
usually looking bet- 
ter with white letters 
on black ground, consume a great deal of time when made 
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| in this manner, and may be made in black letters on a 


| on the side of the 
| building are made by 


tions, it will make the building appear larger, which is | 


white ground. Note how the railings, steps, and figure are 
represented by a few 
lines in Fig. 2. In 
Fig. 1 the windows 


a few lines, some of 
them being entirely 
omitted without dis- 
turbing the effect. 
This simplification 
of complicated sub- 
jects is perfectly 
legitimate, addi- 
tional detail only 
confusing the eye and making the cut print poorly. Fig. 
I is executed in a very acceptable style, and Fig. 3, drawn 
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more in the method employed by architects, will also print 


well, and has almost as good an effect with more ease. 
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In drawing portions of the exteriors of buildings, and 


particularly interiors, knowledge of perspective is neces- | 
sary, as even witha good photograph the artist is otherwise | 
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liable to make a mistake. In a newspaper illustration, the 
usual wealth of detail of our modern houses cannot be 
reproduced, and only such indications of them need be 
given as will allow the imagination of the reader to supply 
the picture. Note 
how the polish of 
the floor in Fig. 4 
is shown by a few 
lines of reflection. 
Pure landscapes 
are seldom required 
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| HN, foliage well into lines 
ie is quite an art in 
itself, and only prac- 
tice and study of 
good engravings will accomplish this. In the distance it 
had best be by lines running in one direction, as in 
Figs. 5 and 6. Fig. 7 shows a good way of making 
light foliage. 





that the drawing becomes lighter and more indistinct 
as it goes back. Water should generally be represented 
by large, white surface, showing the reflection of the 
objects above it. - Of course, this rule does not hold good 
for rough water. 

Clouds seldom print well in a newspaper, and should 
be avoided. Where this cannot be done, it is best to 


draw a line around the cut to take away heavy impression, 
and thus make it print lightly. Figs. 5 and 6 show how 
this may be accomplished in different manners. 
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REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS IN THE GRAPHIC 
ARTS. 


BY HERMAN REINBOLD, PH.D. 


ROBABLY in no branch of the art of printing has 
greater progress been made than in that of the graphic 


_ arts. Hundreds of mechanical processes have sprung up 
like mushrooms in the last few years, and have entered into 
| competition with wood engraving. 


Photography and chemistry have joined hands with the 
technical improvements of the printing press, and while 
prices for reproductions of subjects, either for artistical, 


_ mechanical or commercial purposes, have been cut down, 


_ the quality of the newspaper illustrations has improved. 


/ and even better results and at less cost. 





It should be remembered that in all cases | 


the interest should be centered in the foreground, and | 
| light uponsensitized bichromate films and asphalt surfaces, 





| For this reason, and because the new processes do not 


necessitate any artistic skill, and take less time, every 
new method of mechanical engraving cheapens newspaper 
illustration. 

A good many illustrations, which formerly only could 
be printed on the lithographic press, even with great 
difficulty, are now printed on a steam press, with as good 
Even on the 
lithographic press photo-lithography could only be ob- 
tained from line work, and it took years to find a pro- 
cess to print circulars in handwriting on the type press. 
Today the old autograph method has been superseded in 
most cases by wax or photo-engraving. Outline work, too, 
for which, until a few years ago, there was no process, 
except lithography, is now done better, cheaper and 
quicker by wax engraving. 

The principle upon which the lichtdruck or photo- 
type process is based has been lately used for the reproduc- 
tion of photographs on the type press, while the method 
of zincography has also been used for the same purpose. 
The different processes now in use may well be divided in 
four classes, every one of which has several subdivisions. 

These are : 

1. Processes for line work only; reproducing draw- 
ings, of wood cuts, steel engravings, lithographs, without 
half-tints, i.e., only subjects with clear black and white 
tints. Results can be obtained by three different methods, 
for which, of course, quite a number of formulas exist, but 
of each only one is here given which has been found to 
work satisfactorily. In all cases, intensified negatives 
show only clear lines and opaque background. ‘The man- 
ner of obtaining these negatives has been stated several 
times in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

1. Photo-etching. 

This process is a combination of the action of the sun- 


whereby the first acts as a means of transferring the picture 
upon a metal surface, while the asphalt surface is only of 
secondary importance. The property of asphaltum, to 
get insoluble, when exposed to sunlight for several hours, 
has long been known, but the length of time it requires to 
be exposed was considered objectionable. 

















The procedure of obtaining such plates is as follows: 
Plain, nicely polished (with pumice stone and water) 
zinc-plates are covered with the following asphalt solution 
(care being taken not to have any grease on the surface 
to be used, and to have the plate dry): One ounce asphalt 
dissolved in 6 ounces chloroform or 7 ounces benzole, 
and filtered. The solution to be kept in a well-closed 
bottle. 

Let the solution run over the plate quickly, and put 
on one edge vertically, in a dark room. Keep dust out. 
When dry cover with the following solution: Six ounces 
water distilled, 1 ounce albumen, % ounce bichromate of 
ammonia, 4 ounce liquid ammonia, and ¥% ounce alcohol, 
well filtered, and kept in a dark place, and let dry again. 
Be sure, however, to keep out all light. 

Under a negative the plate is exposed for half a minute, 
in full sunlight, or from one and a half to two minutes in 
diffused light, and immediately thrown in water contain- 
ing some liquid ammonia. Thereby the films not changed 
by the light of the sun wash out and leave the asphalt 
uncovered. ‘The plate is then dried and laid in benzine, 
when it will be noticed that the asphalt, not covered with 
the chrome-albumen film, will wash out and leave the zinc 
free. It may then be etched in the regular manner, and 
the films taken off. 

The plate can also be printed without having been 
etched, if it is first laid into a metallic mercury. The 
mercury will form amalgam with the zinc ; whereupon the 
plate is put into a fifteen per cent solution of muriatic 
acid, washed in water, and then into a strong solution of 
lye. It will be noticed that the places treated in this 
manner will not take any ink, though when printed on a 
steam press, where many impressions are taken from it, 
should be wetted from time to time. The latter process 
is entirely new, and has given splendid results in Europe. 
It is a principle of lithography adapted for printing level 
plates, without etching on a type press. 

2. Gelatine processes. 

Under this name dozens of processes have been pub- 
lished, and are used under different names. In some the 
picture is stereotyped, in others electrotyped. The latter 
is by far the best and most practical. 

It is not necessary to give a description of the common 
swelled gelatine processes, which are published by the 
score in photographic and printing journals, but which, 
when experimented with, show they are a failure. The 
best results are obtained by the wash-out process, though 
it is complicated in comparison with the swelled process. 
After the latest improvements, it is done as follows: 

Twelve ounces of gelatine and 34 ounces water are put 
together and left to stand for some time, until the gelatine 


is thoroughly soaked. The mixture is then put upon fire, | 


and heated to about 170 degrees. It should be kept in 
the neighborhood of that temperature for a week, water 
being added from time to time, while the compound is 
stirred. 

It will be noticed that the gelatine will begin to decay 
and smell disagreeably, when it is mixed with 3 ounces of 
white sugar and 5 ounces of water. ‘Then it is filtered, 
and to the solution 114 ounces of a saturated solution of 
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bichromate of ammonia, '%4 ounce liquid ammonia and 2 
ounces of alcohol are added. 

The pieces of plate glass which have to be leveled in 
the same manner as is done in the swelled gelatine process, 
have first to be coated with a thin film of rubber solution 
in benzole (which can be obtained in any drug store), 
on the side where the gelatine is to be put on. A thick 
layer of the gelatine solution is now applied, and the plates 
dried in a dark room, by heat. As soon as they are dry 
they are coated once more, until the coating is about 
one-sixteenth of an inch thick. The gelatine is then 
stripped from the glass plate by putting a sharp knife 
under the layer on one corner, and then gently tearing it 
off. ‘These films are exposed under a reversed negative for 
twenty-five minutes (with the side which was next to the 
glass plate, when dried), and fastened to another glass 
plate by means of varnish (with the wrong side down). 

Then put in warm water, and go over the film with a 
nail brush; all the places that have remained intact from 
the light will wash out readily, while the brown parts hav- 
ing been changed by the action of the light, will stay. 
When it is deep enough the whole «is put into a strong 
solution of chrome alum for a few minutes, washed with 
alcohol, and dried. From this a wax cast may be taken, 
and from that an electrotype. 

3. Processes where half-tint plates are produced or 
reproduced from half-tint subjects. The production of 
half-tint plates, or rather plates which show half-tint 
effects, is one of the most recent improvements in process 
work, and the result is obtained in many different ways, 
though only a few are really artistic. 

These processes may be divided into two classes: first, 
where the half-tint is produced on the negative before this 
is copied on geiatine films or metallic surfaces, and also, 
where chemicals produce a grain on the film or metal. 

The Ives, Meissenbach and Moss processes are too well 
known to be described here. It may only be said that 
the half-tone negative can be changed by making a photo- 
graphic transparency, which, during its exposure, is 
brought into contact with a fine network of lines. 
Thereby the whole picture is dissolved into finer and 
heavier dots, fine and heavy lines, cross lines and black 
spaces. The negative obtained in this manner may be 
used in connection with the processes already mentioned. 

But the grain may be obtained directly on the gelatine 
film in the following manner: The gelatine plates by the 
swelled gelatine process are, before they are quite dry, put 
into a box, where, by means of a pair of bellows, very fine 
emery or pumice stone powder is suspended in the air, so 
that the particles, when settling down, will evenly cover 
the gelatine, and stick to it. The plate is then dried. 
The plate is exposed under a negative in half tints, and 
then treated in the regular manner. 

The good results which these processes have given in 
the hands of skilled operators have also led to experiments 
for reproducing colored pictures by mechanical engraving 
for the use on the type press, and during the last six 
months three or four methods have been patented and 
made use of in France, England and Germany, which have 
won the admiration of all artistic connoisseurs. The 
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methods are a skillful combination of the Albert licht- 
druck in colors and the dissolving process of Meissenbach. 

From the Albert, used for the reproduction of colored 
pictures from nature, four negatives are obtained in the 
regular manner, and three others by which a red, yellow, 
and blue glass was placed in front of the lens when the 
negative was taken. These negatives are transferred upon 
gelatine plates and printed one upon the other with black, 
red, yellow, and blue ink. (Described in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. ) 

This method has been abandoned. Instead of placing 
a colored glass in front of the lens, the prepared negative 
plate (dry) has an underground, which is colored by ani- 
line dye, whose light-reflecting and absorbing power is 
well known. 

These gelatine films are made in the following manner: 


Red. 
VRE? J6b555us sou essoeakekisebeneones s* 5 ounces. 
PGI a Sist-c Liss hota een Eo eee Ne eae 10 grains. 
MACIIAIAMIONID.. < .cicw axe bee saaousiaecs== zis Ounce. 
SIME INICIO co ci a wase acces nes ca awes ¥ ounce, 
Yellow. 
AVRIET. LGN Apu boos euekbeseeue bach abes 4 ounces. 
Binitronaphtol (naphthaline, yellow) ....... IO grains. 
“ACORN OLAS a3 F 2 ee js ounce. 
IGEIDNNE).; cco sbebew vanneweeseeaeeees ees ¥ ounce. 
Blue. 
WHI. Ssceeuees Se ee eee eee 4 ounces. 
Triphenylrosaniline (night blue)........... 20 grains. 
LAICOND URS ee eres Seay Ir zis ounce. 
SCIAUNE As osu es as snes Pe oe re 4 ounce. 


The plates are first covered with one of these solutions 
and dried, whereupon the collodion or bromide of silver 
gelatine is put on. These plates are put into the plate- 
holder, with the glass side next to the lens, so as to let the 
light through the colored film first, before it reaches the 
sensitized silver coating. The effect of this procedure is 
readily understood after a perusal of the above mentioned 
facts, and if all the negatives are dissolved into lines and 
dots, as described before, four different plates are obtained, 
which, if printed black, red, yellow, and blue, upon each 
other, respectively, will give a picture which comes in all 
shades very near to the original. 

It is to be expected that great improvements will be 
made in these processes in the near future, and with this 
article it is intended to give the readers of THE INLAND 


PRINTER an idea of what has been accomplished in the | 
| qualities of paper indiscriminately together, making it 


last few years. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 

HOMELY TALKS ON HOW TO SUCCEED. 

II.—BY HERBERT L. BAKER. 

HILE waiting for a chat with you this morning, I 

took a peep into the condition of your paper stock ; 
and think, perhaps, it will be profitable to examine into 
the way that is managed. First thing, I looked into the 
scrap-box, and must say the good stock thrown away there 
is—well, almost a wicked waste. ‘These strips trimmed off 
a ream of that elegant linen paper—where can you find 
anything better for checks, receipts, notes, etc.? It would 
be but a moment’s work to tie up the strips, mark upon 





them the number of strips, and put away for future use. 
This one waste will make 1,000 checks and save about 
ninety full sheets of paper, worth from 60 to 75 cents. 
Then, a few moments ago I saw the cutter cut 2,500 sheets 
into quarters for a job, when a little scheming would have 
gotten five out of every sheet, thus saving a whole ream of 
paper. The cutter is not to blame, for you marked the 
stock ticket ‘‘ 2,500 sheets cut to quarters.’’ It would have 
been a little more bother, perhaps, to get. five out of the 
sheet, but certainly $3.00 worth of paper saved on that job 
would have paid for the trouble. You get, probably, about 
$30.00 for the job, and have wasted over ten per cent in 
cutting the stock. No wonder your profits are discourag- 
ingly small. ; 

It is surprising how completely paper scraps can be 
utilized with a little care. Even the small scraps, not over 
2 by 4 inches, can be put to good use by printing your 
card in small type on top of each sheet, and making them 
up into scratch blocks to give away. Your customers will 
be glad to get them, and it will be a cheap and effective 
means of advertising. Or they can be printed up into 
**Dr.’’ and ‘ Cr.’’ slips, and kept in stock for sale. Or 
they will bring 8 cents per pound put up in tablets for 
restaurant checks. These little things do not pay to bother 
with during busy seasons, but by saving the pieces, hours 


| otherwise unemployed can be made profitable during a 


_ lull. Now for your notebook : 


IreM 4. Study to cut stock to best advantage, and utilize 


| the waste as far as possible. 





Now we have poked over the waste-box, let us take a 
peep at the stock shelves. I might find fault with their 
untidy look, and in fact I do, but not so much because of 
their looks as because untidiness in this regard is entirely 
too expensive. A moment’s thought and observation of 
the state of your own stock shelves will show a large sized 
leak in your profits exists right here. There is a ream of 
fine paper with cover nearly torn off, exposing the whole to 
dust and dirt and careless handling. If kept covered, every 
sheet could be utilized ; as it is, I will warrant that ten per 
cent of it is soiled or torn. Here is a broken package of 
letterheads—perhaps 300-—shoved about until they are 
scattered hither and yon, and the whole lot fit now only 
for the scrap box. A minute’s work in tying up these 300 
when the balance were taken out of the package would 
have saved 60 cents worth of stock. 

Then I notice you pile different sizes and weights and 


necessary to handle it over a good deal in getting out what 
is needed. It is a fact that handling injures paper, and 
the less it is handled the better. A few sheets torn in this 
package, and a few wrinkled in that, count up amazingly 
during the year. It would cost very little to have plenty 
of shelving put up, so that each size, weight and quality 
could be by itself. It would be a great time-saver also, 
for the hand could instantly be put upon the desired stock 
without looking over the whole conglomeration. 

Then, too, the ‘‘looks of things’’ has its influence 
upon customers. Your stock is for sale, same as that of a 
dealer in any other line; and what would you think of a 
store the shelves of which look as do yours? Wouldn't 














you be too disgusted to buy a second time of a dealer who 
hadn’t ‘* gumption’’ enough to keep his stock up in good 
shape ? 
his whole stock to find the article you asked for, would 
you want it very badly when he did find it? It givesa 
customer a favorable impression when you take him toa 
neatly kept stock, and are able to show him without hesi- 
tation the different weights and qualities for his selection. 
And it cannot too often be repeated: impressions count ! 
Printing offices are plenty, and men without special ties of 
friendship go where their inclinations lead them. Do you 
suppose their inclinations lead them to dirty, ill-kept, 
unattractive offices, in preference to the better sort? Go 
where they can get work cheapest, do they? Don’t care 
for looks just so they get work for nothing, do they? 
Well, if this is the theory you have been working on, I 
don’t wonder at your lack of success. There are a few 
men who look for cheapness rather than quality, but, 
afterall, they are scarce. Why, just think what the effect 
would be if your theory were true—the bad would drive 
the good out of all markets, for it is always cheaper than 
the good. And, putting your theory to proof, does bad 
butter drive out good because it is cheaper? Does the 
shoddy injure the demand for the substantial ? Does the 
imitation drive out the genuine? Does the gaudy jostle 
the beautiful out of the sight, anywhere? Indeed, no! 
All men want to get their money’s worth, it is true, but 
nine out of ten will be glad to pay more for something 
extra nice, in any line of business. Put down 

IreM 5. Keep stock in neat and tidy shape as an econ- 
omy of stock and time, and an attraction to customers. 

Then there is much to be gained in judicious buying 
of stock. It is not wise to load your shelves with odds 
and ends of numerous brands of paper, for the critical and 
careful customer is suspicious of unfamiliar brands. It is 
a good plan to have one standard brand of paper, teach 
your patrons its excellencies, and get them to liking it 
and calling for it. When men once 2zow a paper they 
will go where it can be gotten, when a good job is wanted ; 
and it is of no use for anyone else to offer paper ‘‘ just as 
good’’ as the familiar brand. Of course, a cheaper grade 
will be needed for less particular work, and it is often wise 
to take advantage of ‘‘ bargains’’ in this grade. It is a 
good plan to be careful in buying ‘‘ job lots’’ until thor- 
oughly familiar with paper; for some very poor stuff is 
often worked off as ‘‘job lots’’ that could not be sold at 
any price on its merits. It pays to deal with first-class 
houses in all lines, of whose reliability and honor there is 
no question; houses that will make all promises good, and 
will furnish goods which you can depend upon as being 
what they were sold for. These mushroom concerns which 
hold out big inducements to catch business it is just as 
well to fight shy of, or you may have cause to regret. If 
reliable houses make a mistake they will make it good, 
whatever the cost or trouble to themselves; and if you 
want a favor, they will do anything possible to serve 
you, making it pleasant as well as profitable to deal 
with them. It is a good idea to buy in as large lots as 
possible, to get close figures. A case of assorted sizes of 
one brand does not amount to so very much even for a 
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If you impatiently waited while he hauled over | 
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small concern, but it makes a material difference in price. 
Now for 

IreM 6. Buy judiciously, of reliable houses, and in as 
large lots as posstble. 

But I must go on down to my own office. Consider 
these things, my young friend, and see whether they do 
not throw a little light on the problem that perplexes you. 
Good morning. 


HOW THE LITTLE CIGAR LABELS ARE MADE. 


“ Nothing could prove more conclusively the widespread growth of 
the artistic feeling in this country than the wonderful improvement in 


’ 


the printing of cigar labels,” said a leading label manufacturer to the 
«‘ A few years ago any kind of a label was considered good 


They then cost about $10 per 1,000; 


reporter. 
enough to put on a cigar box. 
the average price paid now is $50. ‘The label now is often better than 
the cigar. 

“ When the demand for better labels first set in we were unable to 
produce them and had to import from France, where the finest labels 
are still made. 
the French makers, who established agencies in this city, no longer have 


But we are making rapid strides in lithography, and 
a monopoly of the business. New York almost controls the label 
industry of this country, the cost of stones and other necessaries being 
so great that it would hardly pay out of town firms to set up a plant. 
Nearly all the boxes and labels used in packing Havana cigars are 
made here and shipped to Cuba. The boxes are sent from here com- 
piete, with the exception of the outside label, which is pasted on after 
the boxes are filled and tacked down. 

“ The making of cigar labels requires the greatest lithographic skill. 
The design is first executed in water colors by the artist, after which it 
is transferred to specially prepared Bavarian stones, a separate stone 
being required for each color. By printing different colors on top of 
each other the most wonderful and pleasing combinations are produced. 
Several labels are printed at a time. Only for this the cost would be 
enormous, for it is so difficult to justify the different parts to the neces- 
sary nicety that a large proportion has to be cast aside as imperfect. 
Each firm has a large supply of stock labels, to which new designs are 
constantly being added, so that when a cigar manufacturer gets out a 
new brand he can select an appropriate label without any delay. 

“The larger label manufacturers,” continued the manufacturer, 
“employ their own artists, who are kept busy in getting up new 
designs, but many Bohemian artists manage to eke out an existence by 
sketching designs. A good sketch is often worth $100, while others, 
again, bring only $15. 
is the result of dishonest practices of the Bohemians themselves. 


The reason we prefer to employ our own artists 
When 
a man got a good idea he would make several drawings of the same 
design, each varying only in the minor parts. He would then sell them to 
different manufacturers, and be paid several times over for the same design. 

“Tt is an interesting study to look over a sample book of cigar labels,”’ 
addéd the manufacturer, “and note the gradual improvement from the 
The 


All the follies of the day are 


crude label of‘ yesterday to the highly finished one of today. 
designs are of every conceivable variety. 
hit off, and we try to keep abreast of the varying panorama of the evolu- 
tions of city life. Many labels are merely copies of celebrated paintings. 
When these transcripts can be merged into a humorous channel their 
success is instantaneous. Cigar labels have to be appropriate. It 
would never do to put a picture of Bowery life on an imported cigar. 
The labels exported to Havana are all of Spanish design. 
mostly formed of shields, the large one in the center containing the 
head of a Spanish beauty or bull fighter, surrounded with flags. The 
embossed label was a French idea, which was soon adopted in this 
country by a firm that makes a specialty of it. The embossing is done 
in gold and silver on a glazed paper, which is very showy and admits 


These are 


of countless variations. For the display of prize medals it cannot be 
surpassed. The latest novelty, which has become extremely fashion- 
able, is the red paper label which presents the appearance of watered silk. 
It gives the label a finer finish and admits of the biending of colors in 


a way that was undreamed of a few years ago.”’—New York Sun. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 


SOME REFLECTIONS UPON THE RECENT EFFORT OF THE JOB PRINT- 
ERS TO SECURE A SHORTER WORK-DAY. 


BY M, J. CARROLL. 

HE result of the recent conflicts between the proprietors of job 
printing offices and their employés in Chicago, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville and a few other places, must convince anyone who is endowed 

with an atom of sense, that a resort to a strike, as a means of settling a 
difference of opinion between the employer and the employed, is a 
measure so illogical in its principles and tendencies, and so unprofitable 
in its expectations and results, that it is a matter of no small wonder that 
it could, under any circumstances, be resorted to by so presumably an 
intelligent portion of an intelligent community. That the result was 
more disastrous to one of the parties concerned than to the other, is no 
recompense to either for the waste of time and money involved; the 
anxiety and uncertainty attending the suspension of business, and the 
more or less bitter feelings and bad blood engendered by the conflict. 

Whether the contest has been an altogether satisfactory and profit- 
able one for the employers, they must be the judges. Let us but 
remember the almost entire suspension of business for days and weeks; 
the expense of advertising for and obtaining new men, and the unfamil- 
iarity of these men with the work they had engaged to do; the utter 
incapacity of many of those employed, and who were promised and 
paid good wages; and the insecurity and consequent discontent of 
many of the old men who had returned to work, and we have a compli- 
cation of difficulties that would render a profitable pursuit of business 
out of the question during hostilities, if not for some time afterward. 

But perhaps the most unpleasant feature for contemplation from the 
employer’s standpoint is to be found in the additions that have been 
made to the number of book and job printing offices. It may appear to 
the casual observer that an overcrowded labor market must necessarily 
tend to the decided advantage of the employer; but one of the results 
of overcrowding the market in Chicago has been the organization of ten 
new printing firms. It will readily be seen that every job printing 
office added to the already large list must have a tendency to sharpen 
competition, and on a certain line of work to demoralize prices to a 
greater extent than formerly. One of the evils that the employer has 
always protested against was the facility afforded job printers, who could 
raise a few hundred dollars, to embark in business for themselves; the 
employer claiming that the new men, in their anxiety to secure a foot- 
ing, were invariably found cutting prices below a profitable basis. 

But if the strike has been an unprofitable and unsatisfactory venture 
for the employer, it has been far more so for the journeyman. The 
average job printer, we will say, is a man who has worked steadily at 
a stated salary for some years. In nearly every case he has learned 
to live up to his income, so that any material disturbance of this income 
will inevitably bring him into difficulties that he never dreamed of or 
thought possible. In the rather protracted struggle which was inaugu- 
rated on the first of November last, in the cities named in the opening 
of this article, the job printer not only lost his accustomed income (which 
in most instances he could illy afford), but numbers of them have lost a 
probability of steady employment for some time to come, his family and 
social relations have been, in many cases, broken up by reason of his 
being compelled to leave the city of his residence, and the only satis- 
faction he has is the belief that probably his former employer has not 
secured as competent a printer to replace him. 

After reviewing these results, the question will naturally suggest 
itself, if a strike is not a losing game for everybody engaged in it. 
Admitting such to be the case, will it not follow, as a rational con- 
clusion, that the proper course for sensible men to pursue would be the 
adoption of some plan that would effectually and permanently do away 
with this outrageous manner of settling differences that may arise in the 
consideration of what should be a purely business proposition. The 
employer may believe that the proper remedy is to be found in the total 
destruction of everything bearing a semblance to a typographical union. 
I do not think this plan possible or desirable. Former attempts at their 
destruction have proven such signal failures that people conversant with 
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the facts realize that typographical unions will, in all likelihood, exist in 
one form or another so long as the printing business is conducted as at 
present. Determined efforts in the direction mentioned have been 
made time without number, with the usual result of a more or less 
demoralized state of business, and a decidedly more pronounced 
demoralization of the printer. But the organization would in every 
case be kept up, and would again, in the course of time, be able to assert 
itself as formerly. 

But is it desirable that the typographical union should be dis- 
banded? It possesses many excellent and necessary features, and until 
there is a more perfect organization to take its place, I believe the 
printers of the country will maintain the old body. Perhaps the new 
organization we hear so much of from a certain quarter, a kind of 
utopian marvel that will combine everything that is good and exclude 
all that is bad or obnoxious, an organization that will place the journey- 
man on a level with the employer (?), will answer all requirements of 
the future. 

Admitting that the employers have a perfect right to organize for 
their own protection, and that they should be unquestioned as to the 
nature of their organization, it must follow that the employés have the 
same privileges in the same direction, and hence that it would be a 
piece of presumption on the part of anyone to attempt to dictate the 
particular kind of organization they should associate themselves with. 

Among the many suggestions that I have heard within the last two 
or three months, embodying a plan looking to the entire abolition of 
strikes and other unnecessary interruptions to business, perhaps the 
most feasible is one that contemplates an organization of employing 
printers, and one of journeymen, in every town of any considerable size 
in the country. Let it be understood that both organizations elect a 
certain number of their members, a like number from each side, who 
shall constitute a council or board for the settlement of all questions 
relating to the scale of prices or hours of labor. In the event of this 
joint body disagreeing, it could be further provided that a disinterested 
party should be called in to act as arbiter ; or, better still, perhaps, that 
the national or international bodies of each interest should have a 
permanent arbitration committee, whose decisions would be final in the 
event of a disability of certain local organizations to effect a harmonious 
settlement of any questions that may arise between them. 

The newspaper men of this city have adopted the main features of 
the above plan in the disposal of all questions relating to the scale of 
prices, and they find it a sensible and business-like method of settling a 
troublesome and vexatious question, and one that will enable them to 
avoid the disastrous complications encountered by the job printers in 
their futile efforts to secure a shorter work-day. 


TO JOB PRINTERS. 

For some time past, as our readers know, we have, on receipt of 
stamped envelope, sent specimens of job printing to apprentices and 
others applying for the same. The drain on our resources, however, 
has lately increased to such an extent that we have been unable to 
furnish all who have applied—and we have sent a good many thousand, 
too—and we are compelled to ask our friends who have such to spare, 
to forward them to us without delay. Their receipt will be duly 
acknowledged, and the applicants will receive the benefit of them. In 
this connection we desire to state that a large number of the stamped 
envelopes received are foo smai/ to contain the specimens we desire to 
send, and as a consequence we are compelled to inclose samples which 
are of comparatively little benefit. 





A JOURNEYMAN compositor, W. N. Clapp, of Jersey City, has 
brought forward a new method of constructing and laying the case, 
which seems to embody some good features. ‘There is only one case, 
the capitals being laid at the right hand. ‘The three-em space is in the 
center of the left part, the quadrats, both large and small, and the other 
spaces, being on either side of it. The e box takes the place of the /, 
and the / and £ occupy the position of the old ¢ box. ‘There are many 
transpositions in the minor boxes, but the main improvements consist 
in having the sorts necessary for justification near the hand, the distance 
to be traveled in picking up the letters being shortened, while the capi- 
tals are more convenient. 
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MERICAN SYSTEM oF 
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Type Founbers, CHICAGO. 


LOGOTYPES FOR BODY LETTER FONTS, 


The System and Case Arrangement originated by MAarper, Luss & Co., Curcago, Int. 
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A new interest has been awakened in the | have an influence in deciding the relative po- | Set h-and than ha-n-d, p-ers-on, then pe-r-s-on, 


matter of the use of Logotypes in Body Letter | 
fonts by the acknowledgement of the Caslon 
Type Foundry, of London, of a conversion to 
the belief in their utility and advantages as 
time-savers in composition. This Foundry 
says, through its publication: ‘The time has 
come when we are obliged, in face of dem- 
onstration, to confess ourselves mistaken, af- 
fording one more instance of the folly of dog- 
matizing on the possibilities of invention.”’ 
Above is shown a system of Logotypes and 
their case arrangement originated by Marder, 
Luse & Co., of Chicago, and for which they 
have secured the copyright. Thesystem consists 
of a judicious selection of logotype sylables 
most used in the English language, and then ar- 
ranging a case for them. This was done in a 
manner best explained by reference to the cut 
above. The case is a marvel of economy in 
space, as it is no wider from left to right than 
the ordinary case, but is a little longer from | 
top to bottom. It will, however, go on an ordi- | 
nary case stand by fastening a couple of small | 





braces on the front of the stand to hold the 
cases when on top. The cap case remains un- 
changed. | 

By use of the Logotypes and the case arranged | 
for them many of the awkward cross motions 
are dispensed with, as for example i to t, ¢ to 
o,e tor, &e. The time gained in composition 
is over one-third: errors are less liable: matter | 
does not get pied easily; time is saved in correct- | 
ing. The compositor of ordinary ability and 
intelligence can acquire the method in a few | 
hours. The combinations could not be placed | 
according to any rule or set of rules, but the 
following observations may be of assistance in 
memorizing them: 

Each combination is placed as near as pos- 
sible to the initial letter of that combination. | 


The terminal letters of combinations begin- | 
ning with the same initial letter frequently | 


bh) 


sitions of those combinations: thus ‘‘o”’ is 
above ‘‘a’’ in the case, so ‘*co”’ is placed above 
“ca,’’ “ho’’ above “ha,”’ and “‘ro”’ above “‘ra,”’ 
and for the same reason ‘‘ri’’ above “‘ro,”’ *‘ad’’ 
above “‘al;”’ “‘an’’ above “at,” “‘ce’’ above “‘ch,”’ 
“en’’ above “er,” “ly” above “la,”’ ‘‘ss’’ above 
“st,’’? ete. The same plan is also followed as 
much as possible in regard to a combination 
being placed to the left or to the right of 
another one. Of the fourteen combinations 
ending in ‘‘e’’ all except four are placed each 
above i.s initial letter; learn the four, and re- 
member the rule for the rest. The ‘‘di,’’ “hi’’ 
and “‘li’” are next above ‘‘de,”’ “‘he’’ and ‘‘le,”’ 
whilst “ri’’ is somewhat above and to the right 
of “re.” 


When a combination of two letters is sup- | 


plemented by the same combination with one 
or more added letters, the larger combination 
will be found to the right of the smaller with 
but two exceptions: thus ‘‘and”’ is considerably 
to the right of ‘‘an,”’ “‘ers”’ tothe right of ‘‘er,”’ 
and so on with “‘ing’’ and “‘in,”’ **man”’ and 
“ma,” “Mrs.” and ‘‘Mr.,’’ “tion” and ‘‘ti,’’ 
“ter” and ‘“‘te:’’, but “‘that’’ is above “‘th’’ and 
“ver” above “ve.” 

Never name a combination by the word or 
syllable which it spells or seems to spell, but in 
speaking of it call it by the several letters which 


| compose it, pronouncing them in a group. 


The only rule that can be given is to use 
the combinations as often as possible in a word 
or sentence, to use as large combinations as 
possible, and to do so without figuring ahead | 
as to the shortest and easiest way to set the | 
word. Pick up the first combination that pre- | 
sents itself, do the same with the next, and | 
no trouble will be experienced. Do not use a 
two-letter combination when its last letter will 


'take away the first letter of ‘‘and,’’ “day,” 


“ers,” “‘ing”’ or “tion,” because it is quicker to | 


r-ing, than ri-n-g, ete. 

The combination ‘the’? often occurs one 
hundred timesin one thousand ems. The com- 

bination ‘‘er’’ being so frequently used shows 
the advantage of its being near the ‘‘e’’ box, 
and does away with the cross-motion in words 
containing ere, ete. The composing stick 
being usually held over the ‘‘t’? box when 
spacing, the compositor will see the advantage 
of having the 4-em, 5-em and hair-space boxes 
grouped over the quad boxes, thus dispensing 
with another awkward motion. The positions 
of the single letters and characters may be con- 
sidered as virtually unchanged, for wherever 
the old boxes are not subdivided they retain 
the old characters, and in all cases where an old 

| box has been subdivided, the single character 
is placed in the lowest subdivision of that box 
which is nearest the center of the case. An 
easy way to learn the case is to start with the 
‘a’? box call it the ‘ta’? box subdivided and 
memorize those sudivisions, then take the ‘‘b”’ 
box, and so on through the alphabet. 

At present the combinations are made in 
_Brevier No. 17 and Bourgeois No. 15, but 
| if any considerable order is received for Minion 
| No. 17, Brevier No. 15, Bourgeois No. 17 or 
Long Primer No. 15, it will be cast up and 
filled. The combinations are cast to a care- 
fully calculated scheme of the relative pro- 
| portions of the different characters to a font, 
and put up in fonts of any desired size. 
plan of the case and combinations is put up 
with each font. A trial will convince the most 
skeptical of the many advantages to be gained 
by the adoption of these combinations. 

The case and combinations can be seen in 
practical operation in the Specimen Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Type Foundry, and we 
will gladly answer any inquires from those 
desiring further information concerning the 
invention. 
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SPECIMENS OF PHOTO-ZINC-ETCHING, (FROM PEN AND INK DRAWINGS.) 


A. ZEESE & CO., 119 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Frederick H. Levey & Co. 


<e—______———- MAKERS OF — —-<> 


ALL GRADES AND COLORS OF 


FINE PRINTING INKS, 


122 KULTON STREET, NEw York. 





We pay particular attention to the manufacture of FINE WOOD CUT INKS for 
magazine work, both on coated and super-calendered paper, and for the quality of our Ink refer 
to the following publications, which are printed with our Inks: 


Century Magazine, . . (THEO. L. DEVINNE & Co.) | AMERicAN Tract Society PusBLications, . New York. 
St. Nicholas Magazine, . (THEO. L. DEViNNE & Co.) | A. S. BAkNEs & Co’s SCHOOL - , se 
Cosmopolitan, . . . (J. J. Lirrte & Co., N.Y.) | AMERICAN BANK-NOTE Co’s _ ” 
Outing, . . . . . (Jj. C. RankIN, Jr., N.Y.) || D. APPLETON & Co., . ‘6 
American Book Seller,’87, (Wynkoop, HALLENBECK & Co.) | J. J. LitrLE & Co.,. . . 1, ot 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington, D. C. 





A full assortment of our Inks, both Black and Colored, can be had from the fol- 


lowing firms: 

L. K. KERBAUGH, . »« « «+ « Bitle@ephta: || BD. PRRRY, &@ CO, . .* . Charleston, S. C. 
HORACE DODD, . . . ... .. ... Boston. | GWATKIN & SON, ~ we @ oe Fey om 
H. L. PELOUZE & SON, . ... =~. + Richmond. JOHNSTON & CO., . « .« ©» Biaprmbergh, Pa. 
J. H. MILLS & CO., . . . =.  . Washington. | E. H. HUTCHINSON,. . . . . . Buffalo. 
C. J. CARY & CO., . . . =. ~~~ Baltimore. | ROBERT L. GREENE, - « « « Providence. 
ILLINOIS TYPEFOUNDING CO.,. .  . Chicago. | ROBT. ROWELL, . . . . . . Louisville. 
JUL MEYER, . . . . ..._ . New Orleans. | W. G. JOHNSTON & CO., . .  . Pittsburgh. 
CLARKE & COURTS, . . . . . Galveston. || G. S. NEWCOMB & CO., . . . =. ~~ Cleveland. 
LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS CO., .  . ~~ Cincinnati, O. | NEW ENGLAND PAPER CO., . * Montreal. 


GAZETTE-JOURNAL CO., Hastings, Neb. 
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No First-Class 
Printing Office 
should be with- 
out this Valu- 
able Machine. 
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fA Mechanical Griumph ! 
Without an Equal ! 


has yet been made. 


The Ink Distribution is obtained by a new Vibrat- 
ing Distributor, combined with the Disk and Fountain, 
which is equal to any revolving cylinder and distributing 
rollers, and without their complication and friction. 

The Platen slides squarely against the form when the 
impression is made, rendering it unnecessary to move the 
impression screws when changing from a small to a jarge 
form. The Platen has a positive dwell when open for 
feeding. 

The Fountain is the most perfect ever made to work in 
connection with a Disk plate. It cuts off completely, and 
cannot spring in the middle. 

The Grippers lay on the Tympan when making ready, 
The Throw-off is simple and perfect. 

A Friction Brake under the Ink Disk insures its revolv- 
ing the same distance at every turn, 

This Press embodies all the distinctive and important 
features of a perfect machine--strength, accuracy, dura- 
bility, beauty and convenience. 


*[ te ECLIPSE is the best Job Press that 
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SIZES AND PRICES. 


No. 1.— Chase 8x 12 inches inside, — Fountain, - - - $225.00 
No.2— “ 10x15 “ es + --- 300.00 
No.3.— “ 142x174 “ Yo - - - 350.00 


With three chases, one set (4) rollers complete, one set (4) 
roller stocks, one roller mold, hand roller, oil can, two 
wrenches, and two sets roller wheels—large and small. 


.. a J. F. W. DORMAN, 


MANUFACTURER, 


17 E.German St.. Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 





Printers’ Materials Co. 


279 Front Strest, —_— YORK. 


—— DEALERS IN—— 


PRINTERS SUPPLIES. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


THR NAW AND 


LIGHT WEIGHT STEREOTYPES. 


These cuts are made of a white plastic substance, discovered for this purpose 
by this Company, and mounted on the best Mahogany. They are more durable 
than electrotypes, and weigh from 50 to go per cent less ; hence a great saving to 
Advertisers in postage as well as convenience in handling. Send for specimen cut 


ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE NEW 


ENAMELED WOOD TYPE. 


This is wood type with an enameled surface (patent applied for), superior to 
all other kinds of wood typein that it does not absorb ink. All colors can be applied 
without change of form. Send for specimen book showing all popular faces in 
this material. 

This type can be produced of any size in the Most ELanorate Fancy Part- 
TERNS at the lowest plain wood type prices. 

It presents the advantages of metal type without its weight or expensiveness. 
Printers wishing their own special designs can have them executed to order. The 
latest fancy metal type designs can be produced in all wood type sizes, 


THAR NAKRW STYLA 


ORDON:-PRESS. 


























Five Sizes Made: 13X19, 1X17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12 


(INSIDE THE CHASE), 


GORDON PRESS WORKS 
No. 99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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DONNELL’S IMPROVED No. 3 
Power Wire StitcHinG MACHINE. 


The only Simple Wire Stitching Machine in the Market. 





It does not require an expei. Machinist to keep it in order. 





This Machine FORMS, DRIVES AND CLINCHES A STAPLE 

ZZ Ae from a continuous round or flat wire, wound on spools, and will stitch a 
—- — pamphlet from ONE SHEET to ONE-HALF INCH THICK through 
the BACK or SADDLE. 


There are no parts to get out of order No clogging up with staples. 


No limit to the amount of its work. Any GIRL or BOY can ope- 
rate it from the start. SIMPLE and DURABLE. Weighs 250 pounds. 





PRICE, No. 3, - $400.00. 
Price, Steel Wire, Round, 25c.; Steel Wire, Flat, 35c.; guaranteed. 


AD 


SEE 





Full Length ot 
— Only TWO ADJUSTMENTS—one for lengthening or shortening the 
staples, the other for lowering or raising the table. 


CAPACITY. 


Will stitch from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, either Saddle or 
Flat. No adjustment required in changing Flat to Round Wire. 


= THE E. P. DONNELL MFG. CO., 


: OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
SSS . 327 & 329 Dearborn St., 66 & 68 Third Ave., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


CC OO ee 


THE ELM CITY 
BRONZING PAD. 


Large Size, 214x6 inches, - $2.50 








MANUFACTURER OF 





Printers’ Rollers——— | 


Small Size, 3 inches square, 1.50 








This Pad being self-feeding, has no rival. After 
filling it with bronze the slide is closed, and no bronze 
can escape except through the bottom opening. The 
supply is regulated by a thumb-screw and valve. By 


: AND 


using this article you save time and bronze, besides 








is & O m Pp O S 1 C 1 O Nn a ito rid of the annoyance of flying particles of 
9 | : ronze, 





Tur ELM CITY CARD CUTTER 
No. 207 Chestnut Street, —|_ Price, $10.00. 


Cuts a full sheet with a 
12-inch blade as well as 


any machine built. The 
S / a / Ot J 7. price is so low that no 
printer need be without 


it, and large offices find it 
a most convenient tool. 


= ——_—_— | ' 


| GRHO. BK. IVKS, 


. OUR ELASTIC TABLET GLUE IS THE .. ~*. (Geccuin 40 C: DIR Heme 


, See ee eT + 379 State Street,  - | - | NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE JEWEL SCENE IN ‘‘ FAUST.” ae 


Specimen of Ives’ Process Engraving, 
3y the Crosscup & West ENGRAVING Company, 907 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pa.' 


























CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subjects, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF CAPITALS. 
To the Editor + MEDINA, Ohio, January 22, 1888. 

In Mr. Bishop’s excellent remarks on punctuation, in your issue for 
December, he says that capitals should be used for pronouns that have 
reference to the deity. I have no doubt he meant to add, “ When they 
stand absolutely, or without a noun.” Thus: “ We will leave it with 
Him who does all things well,” is correctly capitalized; but if we say, 
“God, in Whose hand we are, and He Who can at His will tear down 
nations, bids us trust in Him,” we imply that God cares more for 
capital than small letters, which I doubt. Small letters are uniformly 
used in the Bible, even when the noun is lacking. Nearly every page 
of “ Geike’s Life of Christ” is marred with capital H’s to a nauseating 
extent. 

I should like to write you a few lines about that abused but all- 
important point, the hyphen, if you have room. I should like to stir up 
the jobbers a little. Yours, WF. RR, 


A MAGNIFICENT PRINTING OFFICE. 

To the Editor : LINCOLN, Neb., February 2, 1888. 

The State Journal office of this city is undoubtedly the cleanest 
printing office in this western country, and I doubt if it has a superior 
in this respect in the United States. I arrived here but recently and 
am so agreeably surprised that I must mention the cause for it. The 
building is three stories and basement high. ‘The pressroom is found 
in the basement, then the business office on the ground floor, jobroom 
on second floor and news composing room above. It will, perhaps, 
astonish many who read this to learn that the floors are all scrubbed 
twice a week, and everything kept neat and clean in accordance with 
the scrubbing. Cuspadors are furnished the workmen, and to willfully 
spit on the floor is sufficient to warrant a discharge. By pursuing this 
policy the Journal Company has attracted to it a neat and tasty force of 
workmen, who, seen in their everyday attire, might be taken for a class 
of well-to-do college students. It is something remarkable. That is 
why I send you these lines. I think the management of a large print- 
ing concern —perhaps the largest in the state—deserve much credit for 
insisting that their office shall be kept clean, and I know such a policy 
has resulted in keeping the slouch, bum and loafer away from the office 
in question. All honor to the State Journal management for the 
enforcement of the injunction, “ Be thou clean.” 

A LOvER OF CLEANLINESS. 


AN EMPLOYER’S OPINION. 
To the Editor : Sr. Louts, January 31, 1888. 

Your article, “A Question and Answer,” in last issue, is full of 
interest to printing office proprietors as well as workingmen. It meets 
the issue boldly and forces the fight simply up to the question: Who is 
to have charge of the printing offices of the country? The owner of the 
property certainly has some vested rights, and the working people who 
handle this property should also have the privilege of determining upon 
what conditions their services can be secured. This is the issue. 

As the question stands at present, your suggestion for a national 
board of arbitration is excellent and timely, and decidedly the best 
solution of differences now existing. Your article does full justice to 
all parties to this controversy, with the exception that it does not men- 
tion that inasmuch as this is a question to be decided between the 
National Typothetx and the book and job printers of the country, and 
as newspaper proprietors are not members of the Typothetz, newspaper 
compositors should, consequently, have no share in the controversy. 
Their interests and qualifications are quite as far apart as those of the 
pressmen or electrotypers, and properly speaking, newspaper compositors 
should have a union of their own. That, at least, would be a stepping- 
stone to the settlement of future differences between job printers and 
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their employers, and render the services of a national board of arbi- 
tration feasible. It is a standing disgrace to the intelligence of the 
printing craft that such ill-advised conflicts occur, especially as mani- 
fested in the recent strike, all parties concerned suffer both pecuniarly as 
well as in the lowering of self-respect and manhood, and it simply keeps 
our household divided against itself. Although I am an employing 
printer, yet I believe in paying good job printers all they are worth, 
from $25 a week down to whatever they are able to earn, and I will 
relinquish the business rather than oppress a single person in our 
establishment. 

In future no outside parties should be permitted to interfere with the 
settlement of differences between job printers and their employers, and 
if newspaper compositors will only keep “ hands off” much unpleasant- 
ness and perplexity will be avoided. R. 


‘* LEAKAGES.” 
To the Editor: TopEKA, Kan., February 1, 1888. 

I want to suggest that a great “ leak” in many printing offices might 
be stopped by abandoning the abominable method of putting more than 
one font of letter in the same case. I have actually seen three fonts, 
each having upper and lower case (making really six fonts) all in one 
case. Zwo fonts in a case is one too many. It seems to be a standing 
rule to double-up, to economize on room and cases. It certainly is false 
economy, and the cause of a great deal of waste in the way of time. 
“Scratching” for quads and spaces is a delightful pastime compared 
with digging in the box after a letter you want, and when you have 
picked them all out find it is not there. An office that can afford to buy 
type can afford to buy cases to keep it in. It is simply a careless and 
slovenly habit that costs many an hour’s time in the course of a year. 
“ A place for everything and everything in its place ”’ is just as applicable 
to the print shop as to the machine shop. Allowing dead jobs to stand 
around in chases and on the stones is another “ leak.”” The cases and 
racks are made to keep material in, and the stone or chase is no place 
for it after it has been worked. You who have shops of your own, or 
you who have charge of a shop, or even a department in one, think of 
these “leaks,” and should you discover them in your jurisdiction try 
and plug them up, a little at least, and save your employer’s money and 


your own reputation. Jos Comp. 


FROM BUENOS AIRES. 

To the Editor : BuENOos AIRES, December 4, 1887. 

Since writing my last letter many changes have taken place in 
Buenos Aires. Business seems to be flourishing, all hands having all 
they can do, and more English printers would have no trouble to get 
work if they were here. The Sefior Laass, of the firm of Stiller & 
Laass, has returned from his business trip through Europe and the 
United States. This firm has been turned over to the “ Compania Sud 
Americana de Billetes de Bamo,’” with $2,000,000 capital, and will 
do all the government work for the Argentine Republic, from telegraphic 
blanks to $500 bank notes. There have also arrived from Europe, for 
this compania, eight steel and copper plate engravers and four steel- 
plate printers, and I had the pleasure of going to the large steamer to 
bring them to town. A country drum cylinder from R. Hoe & Co., 
New York, has arrived. It is a medium size, and on the bed where the 
form ought to be it has a numbering apparatus with one hundred and 
The bed is cut one-half inch lower 





twenty-six figure numbering disks. 
than on presses generally, and is a mass of nuts, screws, bars, shafts, 
springs and other mechanism. The whole mass of machinery is 
operated by six disks on the left hand front corner of the press bed and 
a sliding bar alongside of the right hand bearer. On the arrival of the 
press I received a drafting and sixty pages of foolscap covered with 
specifications and explanations. It is the only press of its kind that was 
ever built to operate the whole mass with one series of strong steel 
disks. 

I also set up a platen press from the Machinenfabrik, Augsburg. 
It is a half-medium, with ali the latest improvements, something on the 
“Universal” style. It has a roller carriage in which you can set the form 
roller, like on a cylinder press; has three iron vibrators and two com- 
position rollers for distribution on the top of the press, and a fountain 
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on which the screws are turned toward the feeder, so that he can set 
his ink while running; has roller and impression throw-off. The bed 
can be swung back so you can unlock and correct a form without taking 
it off the press; has all the drop roller, fountain, and other levers, and 
mechanism placed before the operator’s eyes, and at his command in a 
second, so he can offset everything and keep the press in motion. 

The steel-plate engravers are now working on plates for new paper 
money to be put in circulation here, and it will be a Godsend to have 
some decent money in one’s pocket, as all the old stuff is in rags. 

The weather here is getting very warm, but the nights are generally 
cool. Nightwork is being done in all offices, and in many places they 
work Sundays. Lots of new machinery has arrived in town in the past 
few months. ‘The more laid in the more demand there is for work. 

December 14. Since writing the above I have found out that the 
Hoe press came from the manufacturer of the numbering apparatus, 
which accounts for-it being in such poor condition. I had to have the 
slot hanger filed away one and a half pica, top and bottom, in order to 
keep it from pulling the rack off and lifting the bed off the slides, and 
in many other places it did not fit, which is a very poor showing for an 
American manufacturing company. If they want to sell machines in 
this country they must send these machines here in good condition, and 
make a good showing for a starter. It undoubtedly was the fault of the 
firm which built the numbering apparatus, who did not care about the 


press as long as they could slap their mechanism on it. 
M. A. MILLER. 


FROM PITTSBURGH. 
To the Editor: PITTSBURGH, February 7, 1888. 

Since my last letter to you the Dispatch has moved into its new 
quarters. Everyone seems pleased with the change, especially the 
compositors, who find that the small frames and cases add to their speed 
in typesetting, by decreasing the distance traveled by the hand in pick- 
ing up the type. 

At the last meeting of Typographical Union No. 7, nomination of 
candidates for officers, and delegates to the International Typographical 
Union was in order. Seven nominations for delegates were made. 
Leighley, of the Press; Jones and Baglin, of the Commercial Gazette ; 
Driver, of the Zeader; McWilliams and Wetzel, of the Despatch, and 
Suhre, a job printer, are the candidates. Who will be the lucky ones 
is pretty hard to determine, but indications point to Jones and Wetzel. 

The latest thing in police circles is the arrest of a printer for assist- 
ing in cheating a man out of $10,000—a rather “ fat take” this. 

Work among the job offices remains fairly good, while subs on news- 
papers are making a living. 

On Sunday last No. 7 took in thirty new members, and applications 
were made by about forty more. Verily, this is a boom in unionism. 

C. M. Rodgers & Co. are again rebuilding ; this is the second time 
within a year that the firm has been burned out. Rather hard on 
insurance companies. PRINTER. 


THE TYPOTHETZ AND THE UNIONS. 
To the Editor: LOUISVILLE, February 1, 1888. 

I have just read the editorial in THE INLAND PRINTER, entitled, 
« A Question and an Answer,” and fully indorse all you say therein, 
especially as to the action of the Typothetz in the matter of the “ iron- 
clad contract.” But what has produced the state of affairs that necessi- 
tates any such action as has been taken by the said Typothetee? Are 
not the unions somewhat to blame in the matter? Have they not 
themselves brotght this trouble upon their devoted heads? I think 
they have, and if you will permit an “ old-timer” to “toot his horn” 
a little, I will tell you why I think so. 

In the first place, it might be as well to present my credentials to be 
considered an “old-timer.” I was dound apprentice in the month of 
January, 1843, to Messrs. Ellis & Fergus, then printing the Democratic 
Advocate in the old Saloon Building, on the corner of Lake and Clark 
streets, of your city. I set the first stickful of type on the 777éene, and 
afterward, for over a year, I pulled off the Chicago Journal on an old 
Washington hand press, at the time that the late Benjamin F. Taylor 
was one of its editors. Credentials are good enough, I guess. I am 
still “in the ring,” and perhaps, might be considered a little “ cranky,” 








but not having had my eyes shut all this time, I think I know of two, at 
least, of the principal causes of all the trouble, and am stubborn enough 
to say, that until they are remedied, there never will be peace among 
the craft. I refer to “ Incompetency and Intemperance.” 

Let the unions, or the International Union, adopt some scale of 
competency necessary to become a member thereof, and not take every 
thing into full membership, as they do at present, and have been doing 
for the past few years. ‘This puts the veriest “blacksmith” on a par 
with the “ artist,’ and compels the employer to pay the same wages to 
a man who is not worth 25 cents a day, that he does to the man who 
honestly and fairly earns his $18 per week. Now, here is where “ the 
gazelle comes in.” A non-union man, who is a workman in every 
respect, comes into an office and desires to obtain employment. Should 
the proprietor wish to employ him, he is met by the announcement that 
“the union will not allow it, and that if the man is employed, the rest 
of the hands will strike.’ Some of the unionists say, let everyone 
work by the piece, instead of by the week. In what way would that 
mend the matter? The “smith” gets his matter on the galley in the 
same time, perhaps, as the “artist’’; but after the proofreader has gone over 
it, how does it look ?. Whose work is of the most value to the employer ? 

It is from this class of (anything but printers) that the employers 
not only ask to be protected against, but have at last taken it into their 
own hands to protect themselves. As a general thing, it is not the 
“scale of prices”? they are objecting to, but the “ scale of workmen.” 
They have at length determined to be allowed to hire competent, sober 
labor wherever they can obtain it, and the unions make their grand mis- 
take when they attempt to force employers to use incompetent workmen 
at the same wages as competent ones. ‘The same trouble crops up when 
“whisky ” makes its appearance with the union man. The employer 





must take him or none. He cannot emply a sober non-union man, 
even if there are no “ bloats” to be had, but must let his business go 
to the dogs or the devil, the union man does not care which. Let the 
unions clear themselves of “ blacksmiths” and “bums,” and there 
will not be trouble with the employers, and as far as the “ art preserva- 
tive”? is concerned, there will be no fight between “ Capital and 
Labor.” J. W. FRANKs. 





OMAHA NOTES. 


To the Editor: OMAHA, February 1, 1888. 

Since the beginning of the year two members of the Omaha Union 
have been placed on the honorary list, having embarked in the job 
printing business in the city for themselves. They are Messrs. L. B. 
Hartley and Frank La Grove. Their friends will watch their prosperity 
and progress with kind solicitude. 

The Omaha Republican has been made the official paper of the city 
by award to it of the city printing for the current year. 

President W. P. Coe of No. 190 has been confined to his room for a 
couple of weeks past by a severe attack of pneumonia. He is now on 
the mend. 

The scheme laid before the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER last 
month, by an Omaha correspondent in reference to apprentices in job 
offices, was taken up in the shape of an amendment to our local consti- 
tution, and adopted as a part of the same. ‘The idea is a good one, and 
if lived up to, and promulgated in other local unions until the Inter- 
national Typographical Union can and does take it up, will be the 
means of benefiting the craft in the future, and will also be a step 
toward the proper recognition of a very considerable element in the 
unions that has hitherto been kept in the background. Job printers 
should receive more consideration at the hands of local unions than is 
usually accorded them, and especially when questions affecting their 
particular branch of the industry are being considered. 

The Omaha Daily World has a $10,000 libel suit on its hands. 
The alleged libel consists of the publication of a dispatch from Kansas 
City on October 6, 1887, stating that the wife of a preacher had brought 
suit for divorce and $5,000 alimony, and reciting the grounds alleged 
in her petition. 

Nebraska newspaper men will take a “ junketing” trip to Florida 
during the present month. 

Fires have treated Omaha job offices rather roughly of late. TT. C. 
Cotter sustained a serious loss early in January. His pecuniary loss 
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was covered by insurance, but he has been very much delayed and 
inconvenienced in the prosecution of work. He will soon remove to 
ample quarters at the northeast corner of Douglas and Fifteenth streets. 
Klopp & Bartlett, another job printing firm, sustained severe loss also 
about the middle of the month. Their inconvenience was slight as 
compared with Mr. Cotter’s, however, and they were soon pushing 
along in their characteristic manner. 

Mr. H. J. Pickering, treasurer and general manager of the Union 
Typefoundry of Omaha, has, I understand, completed arrangements 
whereby he will soon be able to offer every article of machinery of 
standard makes required in the printing business, to western printers 
at equally advantageous rates with any eastern house. He is a young 
man and his friends are gratified that he is so wide-awake to the require- 
ments of, and opportunities offered by the wild, wild West. n 





FROM THE LAND OF THE SAINTS. 
To the Editor : SALT LAKE Criry, February 5, 1888. 

Thinking a few items pertaining to the craft in this part of the 
country might be of interest to your readers, I again take up the Faber 
to let you know how things are progressing here. ‘The state of trade at 
present is moderately fair, and few good printers are out of employment. 
The legislature is in session, which, no doubt, helps trade to a certain 
extent; the Mews is printing the minutes and the Star Job Printing 
Company the open acts. 

Last November an effort was made to establish a pressmen’s union, 
a meeting being called for that purpose, which was attended by three 
pressmen. A second meeting was called, to meet in conjunction with the 
Salt Lake Typographical Union, which was attended by six of the ink 
slingers. At this meeting Mr. R. G. Sleater, the president of the union 
and the International Typographical Union deputy for this district, read 
a letter from Mr. Gamewell, the president of the pressmen’s union, 
setting forth the necessity of organizing a pressmen’s union in this part 
of the United States. Nothing of any importance was effected at this 
meeting, those who were present thinking it would be preferable to call 
another, and endeavor, by their united efforts, to secure a larger attend- 
ance before effecting an organization, and give all a voice in the election 
of officers. At the third meeting only two persons put in an appearance, 
and the fourth succeeded no better; so you see the effort has by no 
means been a howling success. Mr. Sleater has been indefatigable in 
his efforts to effect an organization, having attended all of the meetings. 

At the beginning of last month a strike occurred at the Deseret News 
office, caused by reducing the price to 40 cents per thousand ems. 
Previous to this they had been receiving 50 cents, their pay consisting 
of part cash, part store pay, and part script. The script was an order on 
the office for produce or merchandise of any kind that was turned in 
for subscription, or for orders on the Mormon Tithing Office for flour or 
other kinds of produce. I was informed by an employé of the office 
that the compositors were the first to agitate the wage question, and got 
up a petition that they would be willing to work for 45 cents per 
thousand, if they could got two-thirds cash and the rest in good store pay, 
the script being omitted altogether; and the directors, after deliberating 
on the matter, thought they might, by receiving ail cash, work for 40 
cents. ‘This the men positively refused to do, as it was below the union 
scale. By others this is denied, they saying that the first intimation the 
men had of the reduction was that hereafter 40 cents would be the 
price, and that cash would be paid exclusively. The strike occurred on 
Friday, and by a good deal of skirmishing a few indifferent printers 
were gotten, and using the matter that had been set up during the week 
for the Saturday supplement, they were enabled to get out their Saturday 
edition. The next week the men resumed work while the matter was 
being arbitrated, the president of the union advising them not to close the 
paper, and now the men have succeeded in getting the union scale of 
45 cents, two-thirds being cash and one third good store pay, with the 
promise that as soon as the contracts of advertising for store pay are 
ended cash alone will be paid. 

A new school monthly, under the title of the J/sston Message, has 
just issued its third number. It is published in the educational interests 
of the territories, and is edited by the Rev. G. D. B. Millen, of St. 
Mark’s school, Salt Lake City, and A. C. Newill, principal of the 
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School of the Good Shepherd, of Ogden. It is published in a neat and 
attractive manner by Messrs. Ackerman, Pratt & Wach. A new direc- 
tory of the city and territory is to be published in the near future, Mr. 
Abe Roberts, a gentleman from Colorado, and who has purchased the 
job plant of the Graham Bros. in the Herald block, has been awarded 
the contract. There is a rumor of three more job offices starting up 
soon, one of them by H. Pembroke, an old-time printer, and the other 
by Joseph Bull, Jr., who was lately connected with the Star Printing 
Company, and who also contemplates starting a literary and farm 
journal. Mr, Edward Tullidge, Utah's historian, has just issued, under 
the date of March 1, 1888, his new monthly magazine, the Western 
Galaxy. It is from the press of the /uvenrle Justructor, and is gotten 
up in the style of the Century. The whole get-up of the magazine is a 
credit to the editor and publishers. The Salt Lake Zvening Times is 
the name of a new journalistic venture that has just been sprung on a 
long-suffering public. Mr. C. Sam Nichols, a gentleman from Colorado, 
is the proprietor. The first three editions were weekly, but on the roth 
of last month it bloomed forth as a full-fledged daily. The /uzenle 
Jnstructor has put in a new Hoe two-revolution book press, which their 
pressman, Mr. W. J. Lewis, went East last fall to purchase. Mr. F. H. 
Nelden, of the firm of F. H. Nelden & Co., starts East on the 6th for 
the purchasing of necessary material. If business in the printing line 
increases as fast as it does in the real estate, we shall@have a veritable 
boom, as real estate firms spring up like mushrooms in a night, and real 
estate is the only topic of conversation. POS. 


FROM LOUISVILLE. 


To the Editor : LOUISVILLE, February 1, 1888. 

The amount of printing being done here at the present writing is of 
an unusual character, especially for this time of the year, and were it not 
for the lockout and its evil effects, it would be the source of much joy to 
all connected with the business; but, as it is, most of the work is being 
done by unfair men, who have no care for anyone but themselves. 

The strike situation here has assumed much larger proportions, owing 
to the “ going out”’ of the compositors on the Courter-Journaland Times 
newspapers, January 12, to the number of eighty men, leaving only four 
men on thetwo papers. The following Monday a rousing mass meeting 
was held, at which representatives from all trades unions were present, 
and resolutions of sympathy and offers of financial as well as moral 
assistance were tendered to Typographical Union No. Io in their battle 
for right against might. The union must be given credit for the orderly 
manner in which they are conducting the strike, there having been not 
the least disturbance recorded thus far. The committee had under 
consideration the advisability of launching a daily paper upon the 
journalistic sea, with Col. Chas. E. Sears, lately connected with the 
New York S¢ar, in editorial charge; but the idea has been abandoned, 
for the present, at least. 

Mr. Charles Frances, for a long time manager of the Argus Printing 
Company, but more recently of the News Company, which succeeded 
the former, hied himself to New York last Monday, where he expects to 
locate permanently. He takes with him the good wishes of everyone 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. Mr. Clarence L. Clark, for 
a number of years with the Rogers & Tuley Co., succeeds Mr. Frances 
in the management of the Jews job office, and it is the general impres- 
sion that a more capable man would have been hard to find. 

Pressmen’s Union No. 28 kindly tendered the use of its handsome 
quarters to Typographical Union No. 10 when the men were called out, 
November 7, and their offer was thankfully accepted. 

Mr. Jas. C. Gilbert, president of the Bradley & Gilbert Co., the only 
member of the Typothetz who acquiesced in the demands of No. to, 
has been confined to his bed by a serious illness for the past three 
weeks. He is now convalescent, much to the joy of every union man 
in the city. 

There has just been issued from the press of the Rogers & Tuley Co. 
a handsome book, of an unusual character, in these parts, at least. It is 
called the “ Red Rook,” and is devoted principally to the names and 
addresses of all the society people of Louisville. It also has a list of 
the members of the different clubs as well as the fersozze/ of the press, 
and is a novelty, if nothing more. 
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The question of the pressmen separating from the compositors by 
forming an International Pressmen’s Union, is taking a foremost place 
in the deliberations of almost every pressmen’s union. As was truth- 
fully said by your Philadelphia correspondent, in your January number, 
it is not for the purpose of crippling the International ‘Typographical 
Union, but entirely for the betterment of their own condition. It has 
been amply demonstrated that the interests of the pressmen demand 
laws of an entirely different character from those required for the 
government of the compositors, and they must of necessity be executed 
in a different manner. With an executive council composed of two 
compositors and only one pressman, the interests of the pressmen must 
necessarily be of a secondary consideration, where they in any way 
conflict with the needs of the compositors. Every union, from No. I to 
35, should make it a point to send a delegate to Kansas City, even if 
they do have to cramp their treasury a little, and send them prepared to 
grapple with this question intelligently and with a determination to do 
right, let it affect who it may. 

Mr. Rufus W. Meredith, treasurer of the Courier-Journal, who made 
the deal with Cohick, at Indianapolis recently, to “rat”’ that paper, is 
lying at the Norton Infirmary, in a critical condition. His malady is 
pronounced softening of the brain, thought to have been superinduced 
by the great worry in connection with the strike. 

The handsomest piece of presswork turned out in Louisville in 
many a day is “ The City of Louisville and a Glimpse of Kentucky,’’ 
printed by the Courier-Journal Job Printing Company. Mr. Gathof, the 
agreeable foreman of the pressroom, may justly feel proud of his work. 

Mr. J. H. Douglas, the smiling representative of the Campbell Press 
Company, dropped in upon us last Saturday, and reported business in 


his line rather quiet. OR. as UA 





OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 
To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, January 31, 1888. 

In my last letter I had occasion to report the state of trade as dull; 
today I can report an improvement; twelve of our large houses say 
business is good, with prospects likewise. 

Mr. Wm. J. Adams, who has in the past contributed several merito- 
rious articles to the Printer, and who, when deposed from his position 
as superintendent of Markly Brothers’ printing house, by a serious 
fire, was not ashamed to roll up his sleeves and don the apron, has 
secured the position of foreman of Potter & Co’s pressroom. Success 
to him. 

Mr. A. T. Zeising has retired from the firm of the Sunshine Publish- 
ing Company. 

Mr. Louis Weisman has been appointed foreman of the 7Z7mes 
‘printing house pressroom. If the 7zmes house is ever to be satisfied 
with a foreman, I think Louis is the one to accomplish that object. 

Mr. Jas. Corcoran has secured the position of foreman of Morrell 
Brothers’ pressroom. 

The Printers’ Protective Fraternity has commenced its work of 
antagonism in this town; the Zvening Herald and Sunday Mercury 
having been turned over to them; cause, objection on the part of the 
union to a superabundance of plate matter. Neither one of the papers, 
however, ever amounted to much. 

Dexons Brothers’ printing house, I understand, has been for some 
time heavily embarrassed, and was, on last Saturday, sold by the sheriff, 
and immediately bought in by the same firm. 

The ex-delegates residing in this city have formed themselves into 
an association for purely social purposes. I remember reading about 
an engineer 6n one of our western railroads who stopped his train 
under the supposition that there was a buffalo on the track, only to find 
that there was a large fly on his spectacles. So many suspicious persons 
are apt to look upon associations of this kind as gotten up for some 
sinister purposes. All this is very foolish, as the honor of having once 
been a delegate is an event in every printer’s life, and the keeping alive 
of pleasant memories is something to be commended rather than 


criticised. 

The clergy of our city have taken up the discussion of newspapers, 
and while commending the weekly issues generally, condemn the Sun- 
day issues. However, I guess the Sunday issue will stay. The Phila- 
delphia News Company distributes over 500,000 every Sunday morning. 











I see by today’s 7?mes that we are to have a new typefoundry, to be 
known as the Keystone. It is to be started with a capital of $100,000, 
divided into 1,000 shares of $100 each. 

Philadelphia Pressmen’s Union, No. 4, celebrated the 182d anniver- 
sary of Franklin’s birthday on the 21st instant, at the hall of the Young 
Maennerchor Association. There were over two hundred persons 
present. After partaking of a bountiful repast, songs and recitations 
were indulged in. 

Mr. C. W. Miller responded to the toast, “The Day we Celebrate,” 
and spoke substantially as follows : 


We meet to celebrate the one hundred and eighty-second anniversary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin, the distinguished American statesman and philosopher. 

Hitherto our annual gatherings have been signally successful, marked by cor- 
diality and undiminished interest. So may each recurring anniversary be—witnesses 
to the world that the members of Philadelphia Pressmen’s Union, No. 4, have 
resolved that an event so famous in the history of the world shall not fail of proper 
observance on the part cf those who venerate Benjamin Franklin as their illustrious 
patron. 

Every man is born into the world for some wise purpose. Each one with mental 
faculties unimpaired has a mission to perform, and this he zzay accomplish, whether 
his life be long or short. ‘‘ That life is long which answers life’s great end.’’ 
Methusaleh lived nearly one thousand years, and seems to have been remarkable for 
nothing excepting the long period he spent upon earth. 

But Benjamin Franklin, whose life did not extend to the limit of one hundred 
years, did not live a life of buried talents and misspent time. Born in Boston, Mass., 
January 17, 1706, he was early apprenticed to learn the vocation of a printer! Wise 
parents! For what calling more honorable? Who does not congratulate himselt 
upon being a disciple of Franklin, the printer-philosopher ? 

He was poor, and when but seventeen years of age came to Philadelphia, almost 
penniless. And this poor printer, the publisher of ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac,”’ rose 
to the pinnacle of deserved esteem, although remaining in habits and disposition the 
same modest Benjamin Franklin to whom Oxford and Edinburgh Universities 
awarded the honorary degree of D.C. L. This is the man who created a sensation 
in the scientific world by his discovery of the identity of lightning with the electric 
fluid, and for which he was elected a member of the Royal Society of London, and 
received the Copley gold medal. This is Franklin the printer, who started a news- 
paper called the Pennsylvania Gazette, and founded the Philadelphia Library ; the 
same Benjamin Franklin, who was sent to England on behalf of the Colonies to 
oppose the obnoxious Stamp Act, who served on the committee chosen by the Con- 
tinental Congress to draw up the Declaration of Independence, to which his name 
was afterward appended. 

Again, I say, this was Franklin the printer —the minister to France—one of 
the most illustrious scientists of modern times—the man whom Lord Chatham 
declared was an honor not to the English speaking nations only, but to human 
nature. Do we not as pressmen do credit to ourselves, and emulate the example of 
all grateful individuals, by celebrating the anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin, to whose honor a bronze statue was erected in Printing House Square, 
New York City, January, 1872? 

Does anyone ask why do we celebrate this day? Let me, in conclusion, briefly 
answer that we celebrate it first of all, because here was a man who rose to honor 
and distinction on both sides of the Atlantic, and yet in early life trod paths similar 
to many of us. And we feel an honorable ambition to excel in that vocation to 
which we are called. We may not be able to climb the heights to which he ascended, 
but we can be benefited by following his footsteps because they lead in the paths of 
industry and perseverance. We celebrate this day because it was Franklin who 
brought the lightning from its cloud home, and developed the fact that it could be 
taught to transmit messages, with unrivaled skill to detect the murderer, proclaim 
the victory, and announce the conflagration. We celebrate this day because of 
Franklin’s reputation as a philosopher, his keen insight into human nature, and 
wonderful ability to grapple with the most adverse circumstances that beset the 
career of weak and erring mortals. And we honor him as American citizens, for his 
priceless services to our country and its institutions. 

And last but not least, we celebrate this day because Franklin was a printer. 
Call it selfishness. Call it what you may. We rejoice to know that Franklin was a 
printer. When we enter the pressroom and cast our eyes upon the presses, or the 
forms, upon the ink and the rollers, the pressmen, the paper, the feeders, on all we 
seem to see it written, ‘‘ Franklin was a printer.’’ And we are constrained to say to- 
night at this joyful banquet, we are glad to be here because Franklin was a printer, 


Mr. Thos. Harrison responded to the “ Progress of the Trade,” in 
the following interesting remarks : 


The wheel of time has revolved again, recording the progress of another year, and 
as we are about to review the progress of the trade, it is essential that we should go 
to the foundation when the idea was first conceived by Gutenberg, in 1434. Like all 
thiugs in their infancy, progress in this instance was slow; there was no marked 
advancement until 1450 or ’52, when a Latin bible was printed. This is the oldest 
work of any considerable size printed up to this time. The advancement was now so 
great that the people could not understand the rapid production, and the uniformity 
of appearance of the works, so they ascribed the whole transaction to the devil. 

In 1462, Gutenberg’s partner, Faust, went to France to sell his works, and died 
there of the plague. Four years later the town of Mainz was sacked by an invading 
army, and the workmen in this art compelled to flee and seek new fields for their 
labor. Passing into other countries they carried a knowledge of their art with them, 
and from that period printing made rapid progress throughout Europe, and before 
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1500 there were more than two hundred printing places. Originally all impressions 
were taken by means of a hand press, the invention of which is unknown, the earliest 
form of it being a close likeness to the ordinary screw press, with an appliance for 
running in the form when inked, and out again after the impression had been taken. 
This rude contrivance was improved on bya man named Jansen Baew. At the com- 
mencement of the present century, the best form of printing press was that invented 
by Lord Stanhope, and called afterhis name. This hand press is most used in some 
of the British offices of the present time. The hand press most used in the United 
States is the Washington press, patented in 1829, by Samuel Rust, of New York. 
The slowness of the hand press, two men being unable to produce more than two 
hundred and fifty impressions a day, and the great labor required to work it, acted 
as a spur to the inventive faculty for the more easy and expeditious means of taking 
impressions. It was owing to these causes that attempts were made to supersede by 
machinery, the old and slow hand press, which itself had received the last improve- 
ment of which it was susceptible. From 1830 to 1836, Isaac Adams, of Boston, solved 
the problem of working a hand press by steam power. In 1839 and ’40, Adams con- 
ceived the idea of the press which now bears his name, for the purpose of fast book 
printing, the first machines being made with wooden frames, and, like the hand press, 
improved from time.to time by the persevering efforts of the workman and the studious 
application of his genius, until, like its predecessor, it has -ceived all the improve- 
ments there is room for. But mark the progress from the first bed and platen press, 
printing two hundred and fifty impressions per day, and this improved Adams press 
printing eight thousand impressions in the same time. 

And now, while we have been reviewing the progress made by the genius of man, 
in this line, it is but just that we should review the field covered by the cylinder print- 
ing press in its progress. 

In 1790, Mr. Nicholson obtained a patent for a fast cylinder printing press, the 
types being made wedge shaped, locked up and held in position on the cylinder. 
Another valuable feature, and one retained to this day, was the method of working 
the form by rollers. Ten years later a printer named Koenig, living inSaxony, turned 
his attention to a fast printing machine. Meeting with no encouragement in his 
native land, the ingenious Saxon came to England in 1804, and ten years later, in 
1814, the readers of the London 77mes were informed that they held in their hands a 
paper printed by machinery moved by steam power, although it is claimed that in 
1811, the Amnuual Register was printed by steam power on a single cylinder press. 
Improvements followed in rapid succession, until 1847, when Mr. Hoe, of New 
York, astonished the world by the very successful ten-cylinder press, for fast news- 
paper printing, which was shortly after used by the journals of America and England, 
printing fifteen thousand impressions per hour. ‘Lhis soon was considered slow on 
account of the progress of the age; genius was again put to work to devise a plan by 
which both sidés could be perfected at one time, and in a few years the result was a 
machine known as the Walter press, used by the London 7Z?smes, which printed 
fifteen thousand sheets per hour, on both sides ; and one made in Paris about the same 
time, with about the same capacity. Later, a press was invented by the late Henry 
Bullock, of Philadelphia, which perfected sixteen thousand sheets on both sides in 
one hour. 

Now this brings us down to the present time, and as we look tack upon the 
improvements and progress made, can it not truly be said that the art of printing is 
one of the giants of the present century, as it is not satisfied with keeping apace 
with the times, but fairly in advance of them. In this position we are now confront- 
ing the greatest achievement yet attained, a machine made by Hoe & Co., which 
prints thirty-six thousand per hour (on both sides) of six pages, at the same time 
cuts, pastes and folds the sheets. In conclusion, allow me to say that the opportune 
time now presents itself for increased usefulness and activity. Allow no withering 
influence to take possession of you; let the prestige gained in the past stimulate your 
actions in the future ; let the same spirit that possessed the founder of the art possess 
you, and if it does the progress in the future will be as great as that in the past. 


Mr. Harry Zeising gave action to the risibilities of the occasion in 
the fore part of his response to the toast, “Childs and Drexel.” Mr. 
Zeising humorously said that it was a very wise thing to ask him to 
respond; that as Messrs. Childs and Drexel were very rich men, it was 
natural that a very rich man should be called upon to speak in reference 
to them. He also thought that if Messrs. Childs and Drexel knew 
what he was going to say about them that they could not hesitate to 
cash his check for a million or so, even if his bank account was over- 
drawn. In reference to banks, Mr. Zeising called attention to the 
friendly feeling they created among the different nations, citing how 
Canada was continually stretching out her strong arms and saying unto 
our weary and heavy-laden cashiers, “Come.” In conclusion, Mr. 
Zeising spoke eloquently of the great good accomplished by these men, 
and of their public spirit, manifested on all occasions. ‘Our Union” 
was responded to in a very able manner by ex-Financial Secretary C. H. 
“The International Union’ was responded to by Charles 
Remarks were also 


Scent. 
Gamewell, the second vice-president of that body. 
made by Wm. Blelock, John Dardis, James J. Dailey and others. Mr. 
Blelock, in his address, paid a glowing tribute to Franklin, and inci- 
dentally stated that “the three most prominent Philadelphians in the 
history of the city have been citizens by adoption, namely, Benjamin 
Franklin, Stephen Girard and George W. Childs.” 

The Committee on Arrangements consisted of William J. Mellon, 
Dennis Sheehan, Edward Jackson, John Callahan, Robert Beaneridge, 
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George Agnew, Harry B. Owens, John M. Gleason, Thomas Mc- 
Williams, in addition to the chairman. 

Among the invited guests were General W. H. Neilson, president of 
Typographical Union No. 2; Eugene Munday, Eugene Madden and 
Jacob Glaser. ; 
Mr. S. H. Remig presided with grace and dignity, and made all 


welcome by his happy remarks. CoOWe ne. 





FROM ENGLAND. 


[From our own Correspondent.] 


To the Editor : SHEFFIELD, January 23, 1888. 

The year of the “three eights” has opened with much brighter 
prospects than its predecessor. The whole commercial interests of the 
country appear to be slowly but surely advancing, and, provided the 
present warlike aspect of Europe is peacefully settled, there is reason to 
think that a little of the prosperity experienced in past years will once 
more dwell in our midst. . 

The closing month of last year was one of exceptional briskness 
throughout the printing industry. It is many years since so much 
Christmas work was turned out, and, a very rare occurrence nowa- 
days, in some of the larger towns the supply of men was unequal to the 
demand. A slackness has now set in, which, it is hoped, will be of short 
duration, as the opening of parliament will necessitate a considerable 
demand for typos, and help very materially to relieve the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

The increase in the educational facilities of this country is doing 
much for the future welfare of the printer. 
ous that a writer has but to secure a notoriety of some kind—talent is 
not always a desirability —when his or her works are at once seized 


Readers are now so numer- 


upon with avidity by the thousand and one people, who at one time 
could not think of such matters, but who now, thanks to a more gener- 
ous education, evince an interest in works of real merit which far sur- 
passes that exhibited by the British democracy. 

Miss Braddon, of novel-writing fame, has just completed a novel for 
Messrs. Long & Co. of this town, from which, it is said, she will clear 
about £4,000. The story will be first issued in weekly portions by a 
syndicate of papers, and afterward published in book form. All our 
best writers now derive their greatest income from the publication of 
their works in the newspapers, though at one time such a medium would 
have been looked upon with disgust. 

The number of books published in England last year shows a con- 
There were 4,410 
new books, and 1,276 new editions, as compared with 3,984 new books, 
and 1,226 new editions of the previous year. 

As an instance of the rigor of the factory act, when once put in 


siderable increase on the number issued in 1886. 


force, an eminent printing firm has had to forfeit £57 for employing 
nineteen young persons before eight o’clock in the morning, being £3 
fine in each case. 

The difficulty connected with the future conductorship of the Print- 
ers’ International Specimen Exchange has at last been settled. A mass 
of correspondence passed through the post, asserting the respective 
claims of Mr. Robert Hilton and Messrs. Field & Tuer, the firm who 
has hitherto undertaken the issue of the volume, but the former gentle- 
man was elected by a large majority of contributors to hold the position 
of editor in future. Mr. Hilton appears to have been somewhat 
unkindly treated by his former employers, and had much sympathy from 
fellow practical printers in consequence. 

Several of our largest printing and publishing houses have lately 
resolved themselves into limited liability companies. Messrs. Clement, 
Smith & Co., the eminent lithographers, of London and New York; 
and Messrs. Sampson, Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, the well- 
known publishers, have adopted this course. 

There have been one hundred and fourteen failures in the printing 
and stationery trades during the past year. 

Journalistic enterprise is very active in London. 
penny dailies have recently appeared, one of which is the Evening Post. 


Several new half- 


The proprietors of the A/orning Post, one of our oldest dailies, have 
obtained an interim injunction against its evening namesake, so that 


what had been the Zvening Post came out under the heading, the 
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“ Evening —.,’’ and in an editorial note the reader was informed 
that the paper would be issued under this title until (if ever) it gets the 


The paper now presents a very dissipated look, 





injunction reversed. 
having apparently forgotten its own name. 

7it- Bits having met with such phenomenal success in England, the 
proprietor now publishes that journal in the Australian colonies, the 
It is the first 
penny paper ever issued in Australasia, and has, in consequence, met 
with considerable disfavor from contemporary journals. 

Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, of Edinburgh, who are about to produce 


stereotype plates being sent from London to Melbourne. 


a work on farming, are having the portraits of famous animals in that 
volume engraved by a firm in Chicago, so great is the reputation which 
the engravers of that city have realized in this class of work. The 
Americans are a long way ahead of us in animal photography. 
Volapiik, the much talked of-universal language, is meeting with 
favor on the continent. This new language bids fair to ultimately reach 
some of the expectations of its inventor, but it is improbable that it will 
ever be universally used. English corresponding cierks are studying 
Volapiik with avidity, and the mercantile world looks upon it as a good 
Four or five newspapers are now published in this language. 


IMPRIMEUR. 


thing. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
70 the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 6, 1888. 
Philadelphia journalism, from the social side of it, at least, 
When Senator Sherman wrote his letter 


—e 


s 
improving in every way. of 
regrets to the Clover Club, he added that he knew it well by reputation, 
and so he does. When General Phil Sheridan stuck his short legs 
under the Clover Club table he found himself among a host of celebri- 
ties, home and foreign, journalistic, political and financial, such as he 
had seldom seen. When Henry Watterson made his brilliant speech in 
the face of a torrent of friendly ridicule and invective, he sat down, glad 
to drop into his chair and escape the fierce volley of pleasantries that 
were hurled at him. With a cool onchalance the president of the 
Clover Club then arose, and in asolemn manner said: ‘“ Gentlemen, we 
will sow have a speech from a gentleman you have all heard of, Mr. 
Watterson, of Kentucky.” Henry scarcely knew how to take the joke; 
he imagined he ad been speaking. 

Well, they are a rollicking set of fellows. 
to refuse an invitation to their monthly set-out. 
listened to the song, “ O, He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” when he was here. 

Some New York tattler got after Editor Handy, and Editor Handy 


No one feels too good 
President Cleveland 


is now after the tattler, who, it seems, got too far from shore. 

Mr. Childs, who won’t be president, no, not if you elect him, stub- 
bornly refuses to accept any offers of support, though our Carter 
Harrison, whose name is McManes, declares himself for him, horse, 
foot and dragoons. Last week I had a pleasant interview with Mr. 
Childs, and found him, as always, the same quiet, Grant-like man he 
always is. 

Our Singerly, he who, in the hot-bed of protectionism, took a sick 
paper of a few thousand circulation, and with the free trade flag unfurled 
at its head, run it up to over one hundred thousand circulation, is now 
engineering a free trade campaign under the president’s message plan, 
that promises to make some of Henry Watterson’s “ Robber Barons” of 
the anthracite coal fields tremble, especially if he takes off the 75 cents 
per ton duty. Well, without talking politics, who would care? There 
are one million and over poor devils in Philadelphia paying $7 to $8 per 
ton for coal, while the robber barons lock up their mines, and say to fifty 
thousand miners: “ Dogs, back to work at our prices, or starve.” They 
are today shouting: “ Never, Sir Austin. No, by our strong right arms, 
Sir Exeley, of Coxe Castle. No, Sir Ario, of the Pardee dukedom.”’ 

Never were fifty thousand downtrodden men so heartily indorsed by 
a sympathetic public opinion. But who can predict ? 

A few printers’ strikes have taken place, and are settled. 
men administered some trades union instruction. This old and well- 
managed house has not for many years had any trouble. The Daz/y 
Fierald made trouble with the use of plate matter, and filled up with 
It is at the tail end 


The JVezws has a good 


Sherman’s 


non-union hands from Wilmington and New York. 
of our local dailies, but a good paper in its way. 
clientage, and is seeking creditably to hold it. 


Frank McLaughlin is 
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making the 7?mes sparkle. The evening papers are all rather heavy, 
but good to wind up the day on. 

Our publishers are watching the international copyright law, and are 
fully equipped for the contest, either in committee or on the floor of 
congress. Publishers have been widely appealed to, and a powerful 
influence will be brought to bear. 

The conditions of trade are favorable. Employment on the dailies, 
weeklies, monthlies, and trade journals, is a constant quantity. Cata- 
logue work is dull, but in three or four weeks will be on. Our unions 
hold control, are well officered, well attended, and are in a healthy 
condition. 
there is no scarcity. 
Patent insides, though abundantly used, are not gaining so 
There is 


There are fewer traveling printers than usual, although 
General employment in the printing trades is 
better. 
much headway as the cheapness of the matter might indicate. 
a growing demand throughout the country for more purely local, or at 
least original, matter. Yet the patent insides and outsides have made a 
market for themselves, which cannot help but increase. 

A leading typefounder remarked to me lately that more offices had 
bought new dresses last year than for many years previous. Some of 
them ought to try trousers next time. Perhaps this accounts for the 
alleged effeminacy of the press. The editors, however, when they get 
in a tight place are not very effeminate, as witness the Knoxville editor 
last week, who turned on three assailants and vanquished them. An 
editor must naturally have the spirit of bravery in him, or he cannot edit. 
Our Pennsylvania Association of Journalists will meet at Erie early in 
summer to decide when to take their annual jaunt. Col. R. H. Thomas 
is the wheel horse of the association. 

Two Plainfield, New Jersey, editors came to blows last week and 
5S. A. McDougall, an old Camden editor, died 


Commercial Editor Crutchfield, of the Record 


libel suits will follow. 
at Ancora, New Jersey. 
of this city, has joined the great majority. 

The journalists’ club is one of the most entertaining clubs in the city. 
The monthly 11 P.M. to 4.A.M. meetings are crowded, and wit and mirth 
make night forgotten. 

The Ca// has taken off its coat to do battle for protection, and has 
the venerable Louis Blodget at the statistical helm. The //em keeps its 
delivery wagons going, and thus stimulates its already immense 
circulation. 

New type outfits are ordered nowadays without any more ado than 
Publishers now empty out their cases as 
Country editors are 


if a few fonts were wanted. 
soon as the type begins to show signs of battering. 
doing the same, and newspapers throughout the East look a good deal 
better than a few years ago. The supply houses have all been doing a 
good business. 

We hear very little discussion on the Rastall system of measurement. 
Composition is 40 to 45 cents on dailies, 35 to 40 
Job office 


Has it died out ? 
cents in job offices, and 25 to 30 cents in non-union offices. 
situations pay from $14 to $18 per week. There is a quiet weeding out 
of good men who are tempted westward in new enterprises. ‘The great 
bulk, however, remain at home, and live and die in the old rut and with 
the old harness on. 

Our publishers contemplate some important enterprises next year. 
A goodly number of new books, medical, scientific, theological and 
otherwise, are coming out, and cost will be the third or fourth thing 
thought of. There is an appreciable tendency toward excellence of 
workmanship. Our pressrooms expect a rush of spring trade and cata- 
logue work. New York monopolizes the publishing trade, but the 
recent progress of some of our publishers shows that our big cousin has 
not all the enterprise. M. 





CATERING TO THE SOUTH AMERICAN MARKET. 
To the Editor : CAMPANA, Argentine Republic, Nov. 1, 1887. 

It is while temporarily bivouacing in this progressive, historical little 
town, having just arrived, after seven leagues of hard galloping, from 
the western village of San Antonio, over the boundless sand plains, that 
the idea occurs to your correspondent of penning some additional 
remarks on the subject of South America as a field for United States 
manufactures and manufacturers. 

Three hours have yet to elapse ’ere the parting, this evening, of 
a train for the federal capital; so, bringing out the stylograph, and 
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scribbling on any chance scraps of paper, I will pass part of the after- | picked out a few, and scanning them, observe that the representative 


noon in this dreary waiting room writing that which follows : 

Much has been said and written concerning steamship communica- 
tion between North and South America, which is absolutely necessary 
before anything of note can be accomplished. It is however, bound to, 
and must come; so therefore let those desirous of having a share in the 
vast market get ready, send their catalogues, and so get on hand orders 
ready for shipment when the mail service is inaugurated. 

Typefounders, printing-machine builders, makers of electrotype and 
stereotype machinery, treadle-press manufacturers, suppliers of book- 
binding and paper-cutting machines, ink manufacturers, roller-casting 
firms, printers’ tool-makers, paper makers, and in fact, providers of all 
the equipments of a printing establishment, should send catalogues 
printed in Spanish. They should bear in mind that the South Ameri- 
can continent is a vast one, and should, I might say, devote a special 
section to it. Latin America is pushing forward at an amazing rate; 
emigrants are pouring in by the thousand every day throughout the year 
from every country in Europe. But of such extent is the southern land 
that these new arrivals, quickly scattered over the republics, scarcely 
make any impression in augmenting the population. 

The system of reckoning money in the Argentine Republic has of 
late years been considerably altered for the better. Now it is precisely 
the same as in the United States. On this account, therefore, no trouble 
in estimating the different currencies need be anticipated. 

Frequently when calling on Buenos Aires printers, and showing 
them THE INLAND PRINTER, they have seen the illustration of a 
machine, built by a well-known maker, the design of which they could 
not make out at all. So I have had to explain— occupying, to people 
a good deal mystified at the novelty, no small amount of time — that it 
was a press with a front delivery (etrega al frente). This I give as 
one of the many reasons why trade-books for *his continent should be 
in Spanish. With regard to the machine just .nentioned, it may further 
be added that your correspondent, always limited in time, has occasion- 
ally had to mafana different persons making inquiries concerning ¢s/a 
nucva maquina. 

The manufacturers of such labor-saving and enduring articles as 
self-spacing type and copper and nickel faced stamps would do well to 
initiate the printers of these parts into the respective merits of such in 
their catalogues. 

Write, report, argue ever so much upon the affairs of trade between 
South and North America, nothing practical will be consummated until 
there exists quick xzavigacién &@ vapor from United States to the River 
Plata ports. It is a subject demanding the earnest and immediate 
attention of congress; for while the delay lasts so are North American 
interests procrastinated, and, indeed, owing to the increasing, always so, 
number of new boats being put on from continental ports to those of 
South America, her chances for finding markets in these republics are 
becoming less and less every day. 

The remedy is prompt, instant action. Put on the steamships—any, 
anything; let us have something. 

Rapid mail connection established between New York and Buenos 
Aires, though doubtless requiring, for a help and a start, some subsidy, 
would soon pick up enough commerce to become self-supporting. Then, 
seeing how it worked, we might with profit have a service for the Pacific 
coast, leaving, say, San Francisco, for supplying the republics of Central 
America, and then of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Chili. Thus would 
United States west coast manufacturers of printing machinery, type- 
founders, and the suppliers of all articles needed in typographical estab 
lishments, have a chance for new markets in which to dispose of their 
goods and wares. 

At the instant, however, it may be best not to examine the horse’s 
mouth too tenderly. 

The republics of the Andean slope are today mainly furnished in 
their printing houses with European made equipments. South, such as 
Chili and Peru, it is almost entirely so; but going north to Ecuador and 
the United States of Colombia, a sprinkling of goods from New York 
and Philadelphia (Hoe’s—you’ll see his name on small articles in every 
corner of the globe—machines and MacKellar’s types) are noticeable. 

The small portmanteau that I am in the habit of carrying about 


generally contains a miscellaneous assortment of papers. I have just 








journal of the representative republic of South America has a short 
article anent THE INLAND PRINTER and its young correspondent in 


these distant parts, extracts from which follow. So reads La Nacion in 


the issue of Saturday, October 29 (the number 5194) : 


La IMPRENTA EN BuENOs ArIRES.—THE INLAND PrinTER, of Chicago, a publi- 
cation dedicated exclusively to the fomenting of interests relating to typography, has, 
in its diverse ramifications, in Buenos Aires a correspondent who, if he serves well 
the directory occupying him, and the ends in view already made known to us, will 
have a stake in the future good of the country in which his labors are exercised. 

Signing himself sometimes Walter King, and at others Walter Lodia, this 
experienced correspondent has written a long series of statistical descriptive articles 
upon the typography, lithography and press of Buenos Aires. 

We have at hand the number of THe INLAND PRINTER containing the last two 
works of the Sr. Walter Lodia, the true name of the correspondent. They are 
entitled respectively, ‘‘ Los establecimientos tipograficos de Buenos Aires’’ and 
** Trafico entre la América del Norte y la del Sud,’’ the objects of which are to make 
known in the United States, through one of the most important publications of the 
art—a model of illustrated typography—the great progress that has been made here 
in this useful industry, in the hope that the products of America, so advanced in all 
that relates to printing-office equipments, may come to this market to compete with 
Europe. 

These ideas in view, the Sr. Lodia advocates warmly the establishment of direct 
steamship navigation between the United States and the Plata, which will givea great 
impulse to commercial relations. 

The Sr. Lodia departs shortly on a journey through the South American repub- 
lics, traveling in the interests of North American manufacturers, and seeking new 
markets fur the typographical products of the United States ; collecting also, at the 
same time, data for the forming of a great dictionary of the newspaper press of this 
continent. 

For the present, out of a proper interest, do we wish the Sr. Lodia the best exit in 
his labors. 

Receipt has to be acknowledged of a batch of leaflets of printing 
machinery (from treadle-jobbers to big cylinder presses) from an 
enterprising New York firm, printed entirely in Spanish—the lan- 
guage of these republics. The fact that this house has had its trade 
circulars impressed in Castilian is doubtless one reason why their prod- 
With 
pleasure is this item recorded ; for ’tis the best way of bringing about, 


ucts are in such general use in Buenos Aires printing offices. 


by mailing circulars and catalogues printed in Spanish to the principal 
typographical establishments of South America, that which your corre- 
spondent is desirous of seeing —DIRECT ¢rading between manufacturer 
and purchaser. ‘Thus will intermediate parties’ services be dispensed 
with, and the expenses and commissions of agents be saved to the pro- 
ducer. (Quicker and more satisfactory wiil then be the negotiations 
between seller and buyer. 

The circulars of the New York concern above mentioned have 
since been dispatched to a small printing office in this republic’s 
national territory of Patagonia—the southernmost printery on the west- 
ern hemisphere. I intend to just watch the result; for expect a reply 
in two or three weeks in answer to several questions put as to the state 
of trade, etc., in that distant land. Occurs to me they have out there, 
among their equipment, a Hoe “ Washington” hand press. And is not 
a similar article to be found in the office of the A/ashan, of Sitka, in far- 
I believe so. 


away Alaska ? Bravo, then, American machinery caps 


both ends of the new world. To make a good round thing of it, all 
that’s to be done is to just fill up the gap, where United States manu- 
factures are unknown, constituted by the Central and South American 
republics; oust European makers from the field; and thus the Monroe 
doctrine be established. The coming field for North American manu- 
factures— South America. 

The correspondence to THE INLAND PRINTER from these parts is, I 
In 


fact, those of the Old World would seem to more attentively study these 


notice, narrowly scanned by Europeans, particularly the English. 


letters than Americans themselves. Addresses given of Argentine 
printers have been freely taken advantage of for the remitting of trade 
journals and catalogues. Several offices recently visited by the writer 
had received such from Europe, but only a few had any from North 
America. Northerners should be on the alert to their interests, and 
take all advantage of the good opportunity now dawning. ‘There is no 
time to lose. Get out useful and handsome catalogues in Spanish, remit 
freely to South America’s principal typographical establishments (of 
which there are hundreds, all of which I hope in course of time to 
report upon), stating plainly prices, cost of packing, shipping, etc. A 


great help it will be to profusely illustrate all catalogues. 
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Doubtless we’ll have some enterprising firm issuing shortly a real 
live typographical journal, in the idiom of the Iberian peninsula, speci- 
ally for distribution among the whilom colonies of Spain. The spec- 
ulation would be a good one. 

Disregarding the teething cries— gue, es da musica para mi !—of 
a brand-new-lunged infant outside the quiet station-room property, as 
also two other tiny #7%as of a sefora, whose extreme youth and early 
motherhood elicits the writer’s compassion, I have resuscitated many 
figures, formed months ago, of calculations made on the total value of 
printing machinery exported every year to all the South American con- 
tinent. It amounts to, approximately, $1,300,000 per annum, and this 
is increasing, in proportion as the republics’ increase, rapidly every 
twelvemonth. Out of these $1,300,000 the United States, I estimate, 
does not contribute $50,000 — not a twenty-fifth part. 

I will now, in italics, give three injunctions ere closing down on the 
subject of opening up the South American continent to North American 
To deal successfully with this immense market they 
They are: 


manufactures. 
should be religiously observed. 
1. Never give a solitary cent credit. 
2. Have absolutely nothing to do with agents. 
3. Ln all transactions observe strict fairness. 
WALTER LopIA. 





TO RE-INK A TYPEWRITER RIBBON. 


Some time ago I tried the experiment of re-inking a ribbon, with 
such success that I never expect to buy one again. In two ounces or 
more of any ordinary writing fluid put a spoonful of thick gum arabic 
mucilage and a teaspoonful of brown sugar; warm the mixture and 
immerse the ribbon long enough to become well saturated. When dry, 
spread the ribbon on a board and brush it well with glycerine. Should 
there be too much “ color” in the ribbon, press it out, between papers, 
with a warm flatiron; or, if too dry, brush it again with glycerine. 
The secret of the ribbon giving out its color is in the glycerine, and if 
you have body enough in the color there is no danger that it cannot be 
made to work well. Such a ribbon is not affected by the dryness or 
humidity of the atmosphere, and I esteem mine as much better than 
any obtained from the trade. 

It may be that I was fortunate in hitting upon just the right propor- 
tion of the different constitutents, and possibly a second trial might not 
be so successful; but I think with a little care anyone could do as 
well with the same or similar means. My object was to get body to the 
color, hence the mucilage and sugar. ‘Then it-was necessary that the 
ribbon should retain a certain degree of moisture, for the gum and 
sugar make it dry and harsh, so the glycerine coat was put on; but 
there was danger of smearing the paper with too much moisture, or a 
wrinkled surface, and the ironing obviated this.—/. S. D., 7 Scientific 


American. 


SOMETHING PUBLISHERS SHOULD UNDER- 
STAND. 


A postmaster is required to give notice by letter (returning a paper 
does not answer the law) when a subscriber does not take his paper 
from the office, and state the reason for its not being taken, and a neglect 
to do so makes the postmaster responsible to the publisher for the pay- 
ment. 

Any person who takes a paper from the postoffice, whether directed 
to his name or another, or whether he has subscribed or not, is respon- 
sible for the pay. 

If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must pay all-arrear- 
ages, or the publishers may continue to send it until payment is made, 
and collect the whole amount, whether it be taken from the office or not. 
There can be no legal discontinuance until the payment is made. 

If the subscriber orders his paper to be stopped at a certain time, 
and the publisher continues to send it, the subscriber is bound to pay for 
it if he takes it out of the office. The law proceeds upon the ground 
that a man must pay for what he uses. 

The courts have decided that refusing to take newspapers and 
periodicals from the postoffice, or removing and leaving them uncalled 
for, is prima facie evidence of intentional fraud. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. M., Burlington, Iowa, asks: What colors do you use to make a 
flesh color ? 

Answer.—Mix a little carmine with white, and add, if necessary, a 
little lemon yellow. 

C. & B., Sterling, Nebraska: Be kind enough to state, through THE 
INLAND PRINTER, the most effective way to remove colored ink from 
rollers which have become so hard that turpentine won’t do it. 

Answer.—Steep them over night in 07/, or rub them on a hard floor, 
and then wash thoroughly with Zye ; either method will prove efficacious. 

B. P. B., Louisville, Kentucky, asks: Please inform me where I can 
purchase a book that will give the most information as to the prices of 
general printing. 

Answer.—David Ramaley, of St. Paul, publishes a work entitled, 
“Employing Printers’ Price List for Job Printing,’ which, we think, 
will fill the bill. Price, $1. 

“C, W. H.,”” Auburn, New York, writes: A few days ago I had a 
short discussion with the manager of our office on the subject of press 
washing, and we disagreed on the roller question, and I told him I 
would write to THE INLAND PRINTER, and get its views on the subject. 
He thought that rollers were injured by the use of kerosene. I did not 
deny that its use would hurt them in the long run, but that in our 
office, where there was much work and a roller did not last a very long 
time, insisted the damage done by its use could not be very great. 

Answer.—The use of kerosene 7s injurious, though, of course, 
when the roller is frequently replaced, the damage done cannot be great. 
Benzine is doubtless the best material to use. A deal, however, 
depends on the character of the roller, some manufacturers making a 
composition that is destroyed by the use of lye. On such, benzine or oil 
can only be used to advantage, but unless care is taken to thoroughly 
dry the roller cleaned with oil, it is almost certain to crack. 

C. L. H., Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, writes: I have been, and 
am, using Levy’s quick-drying ink, and in spite of everything and any- 
thing I can do, if I lay more than six, eight or a dozen sheets in a pile, 
they will “set off,’ and sometimes [ have to leave the job dry for a 
whole day, and most of the time I have to leave it dry over night. I 
like the ink, but I’ll be hanged if I like to make a man wait a day after 
the job is run off to get it. I have no trouble with the 25-cent news 
ink, but with the 75-cent and $1 grades. Is it my fault or the fault of 
the ink? Answer through THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Answer.—The ink referred to is as good as any in the market. The 
trouble complained of is a common one, and may arise from a variety of 
causes. Judging from the specimen sent, we should infer too much ink 
had been used for the impression, or, in other words, that a heavier 
impression would have removed the grievance. Sometimes the “ set- 
ting off” is caused by electricity, as on certain days no trouble is 
experienced, while on others the same ink will “ offset”? on the same 


job. 





NEW YORK TYPOTHET. 

THE annual dinner of the New York Typothetz was held at the 
Hotel Brunswick, in that city, on Tuesday evening, January 17. A 
large number of the representative printers and publishers of the metrop- 
olis were in attendance. Addresses were made by Douglas Taylor, 
Hon. John Bigelow, Isaac H. Bailey, Chas. A. Dana, Joseph Howard, 
Jr., Rev. Dr. Deems, Mayor Hewitt, Col. Thos. W. Knox, and C. H. 


Blakely. 





INK FOR WRITING ON ZINC SHEETS. 


Make a solution of 37 gr. crystallized verdigris and 37 gr. of sal- 
ammoniac dissolved in one pint of warm water. Write with an ordinary 
pen, goose quill, or brush on a clean zinc plate. 

When the above solution, perfectly dissolved, has cooled off, it is 
advisable to filter it and keep it in air-tight bottles for constant use. 
The plates should be cleaned as usual in a 10% solution in water of 
muriatic or nitric acid. Should any grease adhere to the plate, polish 
with chalk and alcohol. This method of writing is especially designed 
for signs, showcards and labels.—American Lithographer. 
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sale at $3.00 each. 


or $2.00 for each file, postage prepaid. 


Subscription, per year, 





We have a few copies of Vols. II, 
We pay no express charges on these. 
back numbers of Vols. II, III and IV, except No. 4, Vol. III, at 20 cents each, 


ITH the October number commenced Vol. V, and to stimulate interest 

in the best printers’ journal published, we make this offer: Any one 

sending us five yearly subscriptions, we will place his name on our subscrip- 

tion list for one year; to any one sending us ten yearly subscriptions, we will 
present a bound copy of either Vols. II, III or IV, and pro rata. 


III and IV, bound in half Russia, for 
We can supply all 


$2.00. 


The Inland Printer Company, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Inland Printer. 


THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL IN THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY, 


ACME KEROSENE ENGINE. 
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We assure all customers that what we undertake to 
do shall be of the best quality, at prices as moderate as 
good material, original designs, careful workmanship 
and thorough superintendence can be afforded. 

Orders filled and sent to every state in the union. 

Please send copy for estimate and receive samples 
of our work before placing your orders. 

















| ADVERTISING CARDS, ETC. 


| FANS, PANELS, NOVELTIES. 


"THE BAKER PUBLISHING CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


113 ADAMS ST., - - CHICAGO. 
W. H. Lyman, MANAGER. 





We publish and import our own goods, and printers 
will do well to send for our price lists and discounts to 
the trade. Mention this paper. 


Inclose 25 cents for Samples of Cards. 


We make a very fine line of Photograph Cards, also 
shall issue a series of Presidential Candidate Photo- 
graph Cards, as soon as nominations are made. 
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EsTABLISHED 1858. 





Fairmount Printing Ink Works. | 


J. K. WRIGHT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTERPRESS 


INKS. 


EQUAL TO THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





Chicago Branch, 27 Washington St. 























E. W. COPAGE, Manager. 









H. McALLASTER & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS IN 


ADVERTISING CARDS, 


FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 








Nove.ttizs, CHromos, Fans, CALENDARS, Etc. 





196 & 198 CLARK St., CHICAGO. 





Catalogue (with discount) to printers only, sent on 
APPLICATION WITH YOUR BUSINESS CARD. 





A special Catalogue of Hand Scraps, Visiting Cards, 





etc., adapted to card printers’ wants, sent free. 
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| CALUMET PAPER CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
| W.O. TYLER PAPER Co. 
Carry in Stock all Grades 
PAPER, ENVELOPES AND CARDBOARD. 
STOCK NEW AND CLEAN. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 





268 Fifth Awenue, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


262 to 


Nos. 
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W. B. CONKEY, 
BOOK BINDER, 


PAMPHLETS MY SPECIALTY. 





163 and 165 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 























| ESTABLISHED 1869 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. 


Oldest, Largest and most ost. Reliable Lflouse in the West. 


iH Send for Price List and Specimen Book. 


















EsTABLISHED 1878. 





AULT & WIBORG, 
‘Printing and Lithographic Inks, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BRANCH — 152 & 154 MONROE. ST., CHICAGO. 


' Not the “ Oldest,’’ but LARGER than all other Ink Houses in 
the West COMBINED. i 
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EsTABLISHED 1804. 


INCORPORATED 1883. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


ee a ee ee Cre 


527 Commercial Street, 


BRANCHES— { 45 and 47 Rose Street, - 





TRADE Mark. 


PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. f 


509 S. Tenth St., 


Charles [:neu Johnson and Company, 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


PRINTING INKS : 2 VARNISHES. 


Western Branch House—4o0 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The United States Paper-Maker 
And Stationers: Journal. 


Devoted to the interests of anne Makers and 
Stationers. 

Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. $2.00 per 
annum. Singlecopies1tocents. As The United States 
Paper-Maker and Stationers’ FYournaéd reaches all 
buyers, it is a valuable advertising medium. Rates 
for standing and displayed advertisements furnished on 
application. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 
29 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
NEW YORK. 





SOUTHERN 


Publisher and Pmnter, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to the 
interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithographers. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


see paper. Sample copies 
Subscriptions and advertise- 


For advertising rates, 
furnished on application. 





““'The Superior Printer.’ 


A Technical Journal for the Advancement of 
Compositors and Pressmen. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


tARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


Subscription in Advance. 


THE 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER 
AND PRINTER. 


The leading trade journal in Lithography, Zincogra- 
phy, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography and all new 
Photo-Mechanical processes. Published weekly, at 











12 Centre Street, New York, by 
The Lithographer Publishing Co. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 


ments solicited. Address One Year, . . $1.00 Six Months, . . 50cts. A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will 
JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, me amply repay advertisers in its line, 
~ SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, ~ye~~~ PRICE, $3.00 PER YEAR. 


Room 29, Courier-Journal Building. 





PAPER AND PRESS. 


Two dollarsa year. 


Pertaining to Paper and Printing, and the field of 
supplies for Printers, Publishers, Lithographers and 


Manufacturing Stationers. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per annum. 


Specimen Copies, 20 cents. Beautiful 


-aper and Press is the recognized organ of the 
Paper, Printing and kindred industries of which 
Philadelphia is the great center. 


W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
25 S. Sixth street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





THE ART AGE. 


Twenty-five cents a copy. 


A Special Department devoted to the Interests of 


PRINTING AND ENGRAVING. 





Supplements every Month. 


POSITIVELY NO FREE SAMPLE COPIES. 


Address ART AGE, 
74 West Twenty-third St., 


THE CRAFTSMAN, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Official Paper of the International 
Typographical Union. 


Only Labor Paper published at the National Capital. 


PuBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. Sample free. 


RAMSEY & BISBEE, PuBLISHERS. 








NEW YORK. 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 










Geo\Wather's Sous | 
Perntuag Inks | 

bo Sow ST. | 

Wew York. | 





For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 





Emmerich Improved Bronzing «« Dusting Machine. | 


Over Three Hundred im Use. 










i 
: : P itt 
Now in use by all the large and prominent Litho- 4 
graphing and Printing Establishments in the country. ' 










CONSIDERED THE DEFINITION OF BRONZING i 
BY ALL PURCHASERS. 






MANUFACTURED BY 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


_Igit and 193 Worth Street, 








Write for prices and particulars. NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Geo. C. James & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 


BOOKBINDER. 
W.B. Conkey, 163 and 165 Dearbornstreet, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Press Manufacturing Co., New London, 
Conn.; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, general west- 
ern agents, Chicago. 

. H. Cranston, Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The ‘‘ Cranston’’ Patent Improved Steam-Power 
Printing Presses, all sizes. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 160 William street, New York; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also Paper 
Folders, combined with printing machines, or sepa- 
rately; Paper Dampening Machines, Stereotype 
Machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, Western Agt., 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


W. G. Walker & Co., Madison, Wisconsin, manu- 
facturers of the Prouty Power Press, and Printers’ 
Supply House. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS'’ 
MACHINERY. 


John Royle & Sons, Railroad avenue and Grand 
street, Paterson, N. J., Routing Machines and 
Cutters. Shniedewend & Lee Co., agents, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


J. W. Ostrander, manufacturer of Electrotype Ma- 
chinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 

Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Chas. A. Drach & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 


streets (‘‘Globe-Democrat’’ Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 
St. Louis big Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., manufact- 
urers of Papér Folding Machinery for all classes 
of work. Dealers in printing machinery. Office, 
150 Nassau street. P.O. Box 3070, ° York. 
Shops, Millbury, Mass. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Write for circulars and information. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, Chicago and New York. 


B. Thalmann, St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street ; office 210 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


C. E. Robinson & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 Sha 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., 509 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Branches—527 Commercial 
street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose street, New 
York ; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 


Fred’k H. Levey & Co., 122 Fulton street, New 
York. Specialty, Brilliant Wood-cut Inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Type Founding Co. 


Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 34 Hawley street, Boston ; 
25 and 27 Rose St., New York; 125 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 John street, New York. 
Book and Fine Cut and Colored Inks. 


J. K. Wright & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York, 
N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co., Cincinnati, O. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt 
Western manager. ‘‘ Peerless,’ ‘‘Clipper,’’ an 
“« Jewel”’ Presses. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber 


(4 sizes) and Pearl Presses (3 sizes). 


Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 


J. F. Dorman, 217 E. German street, Baltimore, Md. 
The Eclipse, Baltimore Jobber and New Monu- 
mental, 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
.Chicago. Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Challenge’’ Job 
Press. 


The Liberty Machine Works, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the New Style 
Noiseless Liberty Press. 

The Model Press Company Limited, 912 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of the 


Improved Model Job Press. Three sizes, $65, 
$100 and $175. 


The Universal Printing and Embossing Press, 
143 Nassau street, New York. John Thompson. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 
A. Zeese & Co., Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


C. R. Carver, corner Third and Canal streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 33 Beekman street, New York. 


Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 

ork, 

Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. ‘‘ Peerless’’ cutters, five styles ; 
« Jewel”’ cutters, two styles. 


J. W. Ostrander, Agent for Dooley Paper Cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine and 327 New streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. A. Noyes & Co., “ Rival’’ Paper Cutter, Mystic 
River, Conn. 

St. Louis Ke Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc,, and 
specialties. 





PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


A. G. Elliot & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Paper of every description. 

Chicago Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 

F. P. Elliott & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 

J. W. Butler Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

W. O. Tyler Paper Co., 169 and 171 Adams street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. 


Fowler & Brown, room 4 Home Insurance Building, 
La Salle street, cor. Adams. News, Book, Litho- 
graph, Writing, Covers, Cardboards, Writing 
Manilas and Envelopes. 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
shicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


A. Zeese & Co.,Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Biomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark St., 
Chicago. The largest house in the West. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
— Photo-Engraving Establishment in the 
world. 


ee Co., 67 to 71 Park place, New 
York. John Hastings, president, A. R. Hart, 


manager. Engraving for all purposes. 


The Crosscup & West Engraving Co., 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high order, 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street 
Chicago. W.H. Kerkhoff, Manager. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


At 235 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., you can 
obtain a list of new and second-hand printing 
presses and material that will astonish you for real 
bargains. H. A. Maney & Co. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, 29 Broad 
street, Atlanta, Georgia. Everything sold at 
manufacturers’ prices. 

Ed A. Stahlbrodt, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y., 
dealers in presses and all kinds of printers’ supplies. 
Specialty, manufacturers of roller composition. 
Rochester agents for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

F. Wesel & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York, 
manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, patent 
composing sticks, brass and steel rule, galleys, etc. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
Type, Tools, Presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 

Hooper, Wilson & Co., Baltimore, Md., manufac- 
turers. Second-hand presses and materials always 
in stock. 

John Metz, 117 Fulton street, New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads and furniture. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Wesupply everything. Call and see. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, cases, 
wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, inks, etc. 

S. Simons & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make Cabinets, Cases, Galleys and every- 
thing of wood used in a printing office. Make 
Engravers’ Wood. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York, 
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PRINTERS’ ROLLERS. | SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. John Ryan & Co., S. W. corner South and German 


r ‘iad hs G H. Sanb as 69 Beck a streets, a aca Md. 
Bi ’ x : eo. H. Sanborn ons eekman street, Ne : 
a: axis —— & O'Hara, 49-51 Rose street, | York. : wi ss ——- Type Foundry, 175 Fulton street, New 
Andrew Van Bib .. Cincinnati io. Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
ndrew Van Bibber & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio | cago. Before buying, alt for our list. MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PRINTERS’ TOOLS. j SECOND-HAND MATERIAL. Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 


cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 
Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 Illinois Typefounding Co., 200-204 South Clark 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. ’Largest street, Chicago. 


Newton Copper Type Co. (for copper-facing type 
manufactory of Printer’s ‘Tools in the world. rk. 


only), 14 Frankfort street, New Yo 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. ne Collins & Philndehhn, Type Foundry, 7 
‘ ayne street, Philadelphia, Alex. McLeester, pro- 
PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. M. J. —— _ Spruce street, New York. Inven- prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 
tor a 2 Sonic ins 
©, Diatenmn: @ Com, conse. Grovier trent, New or and Manufacturer of Conical Screw Quoins. Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Orleans, La. Southern Printe:s’ Warehouse, | Chicago. Western Agents, the MacKellar, Smiths 
TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. & Jordan Co. Complete stock always on hand. 
Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and | St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
ROLLER MANUFACTURERS. 16 andan Patch street, Mest ccke’ St. Louis, Missouri. 
Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- The Cincinnati Type Foundry, 201 Vine street, 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. TYPEFOUNDERS. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. H. Burchard, 726 Sansom street, Philadelphia, Allison & Smith, Franklin Type Foundry, 168 Vine | The Manhattan Type Foundry, manufacturers of 
: e street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Printers’ Novelties, 15 Park Place, New York. 


Best recasting composition, 30 cents per pound, 
A. W. Lindsay Type Foundry (formerly R. & J. The Union Type Foundry, 298 Dearborn street, 


C. W. Crutsinger, 207 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. & A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), 76 Park Chicago. Agents, Boston, Central, Cleveland and 
‘i Manhz Y ies. 
H. L. Hart, 77 N. Water street, Rochester, N. Y. sey ee Eee ee 
After a trial, you will use no other. Buffalo, N. Y., Type Foundry, N. Lyman’s Sons, 
proprietors, - 36 West Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. H. Osgood & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The . WOOD TYPE. 
best patent and old style composition. Boston Type Foundry, 104 Milk street, Boston, Y . A 
Mass. John K. Rogers, manager. American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn, 
John Buckie, Jr., & Co., 421 Dearborn street, Chi- Chas. J. Cary & Co., Baltimore Type Foundry, 116 ane nee 
ee East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Md. Golding & Co., Boston, Mass, Celluloid Type, best 
Samuel Bingham’s Son, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- | Dominion Typefounding Co., Chenneville street, in market. “Send for catalogue. 
cago. The ‘‘Standard”’ and the ‘‘ Duradle.”’ Montreal, Canada. Only typefoundry in Brit- | Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis., manufrs. 
ish America. Sole Agents for MacKellar, Smiths of Holly Wood Type, Borders, Reglets and Fur- 
& Jordan Co. : niture, Hamilton’s Patent Paper-cutting Sticks, etc. 
RUBBER STAMPS AND NUMBERING Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, | Morgan & Wilcox Manuf’r’ng Co., Middletown, 
MACHINES. New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. New York. Wood Type unexcelled for finish. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark | The Wm. H. Page Wood Type Co., Norwich, 
Geo. R. Blakely, Bradford, McKean Co., Pa. | street, UPicago. ; Conn. Send for new price list. } 
Numberiug Machines for Checks, Orders, Paging, 

etc. Metal Bodied Type, Self Inkers, Daters, etc. | James Conners’ Sons, Centre, Reed and Duane Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
Circulars free. | streets, New York. 16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


S1GMUND ULLMAN. ESTABLISHED 1861. 
vieara=  STGMUND ULLMAN 
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51 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK, 


—— IMPORTER OF —— 


Printing and Lithographic Inks, 


Bronze Powders of every shade and grade. Pure Bleached Linseed Varnishes. 
SPECIALTIES IN DRY COLORS. 


The largest assortment of News, Job, Book, Cut, Poster and Finest Colored Inks in the country. 

Fine Black and Colored Inks at $1.50 per Ib. , and upward, are furnished in collapsible tubes, each holding 
one-quarter pound, in which they always keep ready for use until used up. This mode of putting up Inks has 
proved successful, and of the greatest advantage to printers. 

Specimen Book and Price List mailed on application. 








Gro. H. Taytor & Co. Harvey M. Harper. THOMAS FOX, Pres. and Treas. GEO. N. FRIEND, Vice-Pres’t. 
GEO. B. FOX, Secretary. 


GHO.H. TAYLOR & CO.) 0 
maz PAPER veaes,| Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


WHOLESALE 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 


MANUFACTURERSYD’ AGENTS, 


Book, Cover, News, Manila, Rope Manila 
Nos. 184 & 186 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. | and Express Papers. 
intial we | LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 





E do not attempt to cover the entire field, but our lines of 
Book, Cover and Print Papers are the best goods produced 


of their respective grades. Order of us, and gef the dest. Wemake > 7 53 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


a specialty of yearly contracts on Roll News. | 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. MILLS: LOCKLAND, RIALTO and CRESCENT. 
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New AND [AaNKPROVED, 











—— BUT ALSO THE 
OLuLD STANDARD. 
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Built at Colt’s Armory, by Colt’s Patent Fire-Arms Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn., 
and bearing its Trade-Mark, the *‘ Rampant Colt.”’ 


—+4>—+ SUPPLIED EXCLUSIVELY BY THE UNDERSIGNED, —-<-— 

















The Universal has | 
| Steel connecting. 
rods, crank pins, 

| shafts, frisket fin- | 


| gers, latches, etc. | 

















NEW FEATURES. 


HE old style DWELL CAMS are dispensed with on the Improved Universal, thereby obtaining an INCREASED ANGLE OF 
PLATEN, perfectly steady action, and no liability to develop lost-motion with the consequent “jerk” and vibration of the platen, 
but supplied with DWELL if desired. The main connecting rods are DROP-FORGED WITHOUT WELD from a solid bar of 
steel, and the crank-pin “ Eyes” are bushed with gun metal. The Chase-hook is operated by a pedal, thus leaving both hands 
FREE to handle the chase; it is a perfect lock, self-adjusting to wear and to varying or sprung chases, and will NOT shake loose like 
the old style apparatus. 
Complete stock of Presses and INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS, insuring prompt delivery. 
kas New List of COMPONENT PARTS just issued. Every owner of Universal Presses should have it. 
FREE on application. 
Send for Catalogue and price-list. 


JOHN THOMSON, 


Office and Salesroom of the UNIVERSAL PRESS, 
143 Nassau St. (Potter Building), NEW YORK, 


Reduced prices. Sent 


Liberal terms. Address all inquiries to 


Repair SHop, 9 SPRUCE STREET, 
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PRINTING INK 


WORKS. 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


710 Sansom St. PHILADELPHIA. 


27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
66 SHARP ST., BALTIMORE. 
198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


a 


Hamilton € Bakery, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Holly Wood Type, 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


““HOLLY WOOD TYPE 
sTILE THE CHEAPEST.”’ 


EFORE placing your orders for Wood Type, 
write to us for estimates. HOLLY WOOD 
TYPE will remain as heretofore, 7HE CHEAPEST 
IN THE MARKET. Send us a list of what you are 
in need of, and we will show you that you can save 
from 25 to’75 per cent. 


HAMILTON & BAKER, 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 








ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


GARDEN CITY TYPEFOUNDRY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


Also 


Chicago Stands and Drying Racks, 
DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, 
Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. 


Dealers in SEcoND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Importers of 


GERMAN [NKS AND BRONZES. 


FACTORY: OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 338, 340, 342 Dearborn St, 


TELEPHONE 1745. 


GHIGAGO. 








— Establ ished 1804. "Pacmbece 


FILiep. 


FARMER, [LITTLE & (6. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 


NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. TYPE FOUNDERS. 


EWSPAPER OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. OUTFITS. 


OUR Cast from th: 
BOOK AND / y PA. BEST —_— 
NEWSPAPER pope, 4 METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXcELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own. or the “ point system,’ 
the pica ae hich is identical with ours. 











Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 


GALLEYS, [MPOSING STONES, 
EFC. 


| CAeanco.+ CHas. B. Ross, Manager. { ‘yoSoe se. 
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MADONNA AND CHILD. 


BY RAPHAEL. 


Photo-Zinc-Etching from a wood cut, by A. Zegese & Co,, 119 Monroe: strect, Chicago. 




















NO. II.—BY FELIX MCCARTY. 

REAT as is the number of subs ahead of him, and scarce as work 

is, the stranger from Grassville is insured a couple of days’ work 

each week by the grace of a “towney” regular, who has so much 
$4-a-day work at his command, in these dull times, that he can afford 
thus liberally to prove that his “heart still clings” to Grassville things. 

Times are unbearably hard, and a multitude of subs are crowding 
and jamming against each others’ heels in the intense rush for work on 
the Morning Freeze Out; yet Barrelhouse Bill, who has a regular’s 
proprietary interest in the paper, has sufficient work at his disposal to 
convince these native subs that he has a heart in his body, and he slaps 
on his cases Boxcar Jim, who has just got in. 

Our young blood is frozen beside the glowing baseburner by the 
awful cries for bread and work that go up from the Haymarket and 
Trafalgar squares; yet Sentimental John has at his sweet will so much 
valuable work with which to cultivate his finer feelings that he is always 
troubled in his conscience whether he ought to put on Temperance Ned, 
a single man, or Sucker Bob, a married man, whose dear little toddling 
babes are seen in the composing room every time they get new frocks 
and clean faces. 

And so it goes. The sub, for months and years, is in a condition of 
servile dependence upon the whims of regulars, whose opinions and 
tastes may be totally unsympathetic with those of the sub; and whether 
floating vagabonds, furloughed book and job printers, and the fickle and 
discontented of other towns, can swoop down on and devour the portion 
of labor of the resident sub, who has a natural right to it because of long 
standing in the office, and because he is rooted in the community by the 
burdens and responsibilities of citizenship, depends solely upon the 
honor and judgment of regulars. This is an amazing state of affairs, 
when we consider that printers are trained from the beginning of their 
apprenticeship in union offices to do business on strict business prin- 
ciples, and never leave the security of important matters to rest upon 
honor and judgment. The printer does not look upon the hermeti- 
cally sealed copy-box as a reflection on the honor of compositors, but 
as a guaranty that unscrupulous men shall not, and honest men shall 
not be tempted to violate the sanctity of the hook. Contrast the system 
of taking copy with the system of employing subs, and we are astounded 
at the wide-open gate of abuse in the latter system’s fabric, erected by 
the same hands. 

The regular’s security depends simply upon his obedience to the 
general rules of the office; but the sub’s tolerable security not only 
demands compliance with office rules, which is comparatively a small 
matter, but mainly depends upon that most capricious of all things, 
popularity, and popularity, too, that I am sorry to say does not as often 
mean the superior skill and manhood of the sub, as it does the “use” 
which regulars may have for him. A regular may incur the displeasure 
of the foreman, and the foreman may be a very spiteful and deeply 
prejudiced person; yet the regular will remain secure in his situation so 
long as he obeys the general rules, for natural pride will prevent the 
foreman exposing his spiteful littleness to the criticism and censure of 
public opinion. Far different is the power of regular over sub. ‘The 
restraint of public opinion is wanting. Nothing but the regular’s con- 
science pleads for the sub. The discharge of the regular implies that 

the foreman has taken action against him; but the regular can vent his 
spite on a sub without taking action against that sub. All that is neces- 
sary is for the regular to act for other subs by giving them his work, and 
the work of other regulars, which not infrequently lies in his power. 
Thus the hated sub, who may be a man of character, can be abused and 
frozen out by the exercise of petty spite, without the party indulging in 
it revealing his identity. 

As a step toward the perfect emancipation of subs, let a limited 
rotary sub list be put up, to be regulated by stringent chapel rules, 
administered by the chairman. Limit the sub list, not by the necessities 
of regulars on paydays and Sundays, but by the necessity of a good, white 
man’s living for the sub on all occasions. ‘The rotary sub list would 
obviate the necessity of a sub standing around like a beggar waiting for 
some measly regular to ask him to work, for he could tell by his posi- 
tion on the list almost to a certainty on what days he would be employed, 
and what day he would be free to go about his business in out-door 
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exercise, or to the public library. It is really painful to see subs lolling 
in idleness about a composing room, wandering up and down in search 
of expedients by which to become oblivious of tiresome and abominable 
surroundings. By all means, take away the regular’s privilege of 
employing subs. He has no right to control the labor of other men. 
Good work is altogether too scarce and too precious to be made a 
reward of popularity and high social standing in beer saloons, boarding- 
houses, gambling dens, or any other social institution, be it good or bad. 
Many an honest-hearted boy has been ruined beyond redemption, not 
by nightwork on morning papers, but by frequenting leprous dens with 
the single object of cajoling convivial companions, thus proving himself 
a good fellow enough to be favored with work on morning papers. 
The country printer settles on a metropolitan newspaper, on which is 
employed a towney or friend, who provides him with a day’s work or 
two a week. He clings to this with the hope of soon getting a perma- 
nent sit; but in the meantime he requires more work than his friend 
can give out to provide himself with clothes and the ordinary comforts, 
and, if he be not of adamantine nature, he will act upon the assumption 
that to get work he must first get solid with the boys, and his numerous 
hours of leisure that could be so profitably spent in the public library 
and in out-door exercise, are squandered at gaming and beer tables in 
the important business of getting solid. It is needless to say that long 
before the coveted regular situation puts in an appearance the honest 
country lad and his new-mown-hay purity have been divorced. The 
sub list would be the means of sending many country boys back to homes 
and mothers, with their good rustic manners, morals, and bodies in their 
original purity, unsmirched and unscathed, to become good citizens as 
village blacksmiths and tillers of the soil. 

In the name of justice and humanity, let us have a rotary sub list, 
and a very limited list at that; and when Mr. Regular, on paydays and 
holidays, goes limping around bemoaning the scarcity of subs, let him 
find contentment in the reflection that it is no more calamitous for him 
to be compelled to work when he feign would make merry, than it is 
for the sub to be forced to rest when he has a strong desire to labor to 
pay his board or buy clothes. 





SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

CHARLES L. HANEY, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. A good assort- 
ment of general commercial work, which, coming, as it does, from the 
hot-bed of amateurism, is very acceptable. Friend Haney, for such we 
take the liberty of calling yow, the specimens are more than creditable, 
and some day we may give you a little send-off by presenting a com- 
parison of your own with the “ blacksmith’s’’ work produced in the 
same locality. 

H. JoHNSON, Burlington, Iowa. Business circular and billhead in 
colors. ‘The taste and ingenuity displayed in the composition of both 
are worthy of the highest commendation ; dz/, and there is a big dze/, if 
the colors had been much more subdued, and more attention paid to the 
presswork, the result would have been vastly for the better. 

HASKELL PRINTING CoMPANY, Atchison, Kansas. Business cards 
in colors, and on colored board, which, in our opinion, materially 
detracts from their effectiveness. The presswork and composition are 
very good. — 

C. D. AyREs, Kalamazoo, Michigan. A large assortment of good, 
every-day, average work, such as catalogues, bill and letter heads, cir- 
culars, business cards, envelopes, etc. Also a number of specimens in 
colors, which, in contrast to many received, are harmonious and 
attractive. 

CALL Jos PRINT, Moweaqua, Illinois. Several creditable, neatly- 
printed samples of commercial work. Also a variety of dime museum 
curiosities, which come from a printing (?) office in this vicinity. 

SPECIMENS have also been received from Brockway & Sons, Water- 
town, New York; Zeader Print, Rochester, New Hampshire; F.S. & C. 
B. Bartram, New York; Dubois Lithographic Company, Fall River, 
Massachusetts ; posters, in colors, from 7776une Print, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee; Zimes office, Chilton, Wisconsin; specimens of printing, 
by Haight & Dudley, Poughkeepsie, New York; R. D. Richardson, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE GEORGE CLARK. 


Mr. George Clark, the subject of the following brief sketch—whose 
portrait is herewith presented—president of the St. Louis Typographical 
Union, and one of the best known and most esteemed printers in the 
United States, died after a short illness at his residence, 3123 Grand 
avenue, St. Louis, on Wednesday, January 27, in the fifty-second year 
of his age. It seems but yesterday we had the pleasure of grasping his 
hand, talking over old times, and wishing him many years of continued 
usefulness. But providence decreed it otherwise, and in common with 
thousands of his fellow-craftsmen, we desire to pay a tribute of respect 
to the memory of one who was an honor to his calling, who never 
sacrificed principle for policy or substituted expediency for right. 

Mr. Clark was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, March 12, 1836. At 
an early age he was apprenticed to the printing trade, but his father, 
having a large family, thirteen children, believing that it would be for the 
benefit of those who were dependent on him, and being a strong believer 


in a republican form of govern- 


of which he was promoted to a sergeantcy, was ordered to St. Louis in 
May, 1861, and while waiting at Camp Jackson to be mustered out of 
the state service, was captured by Gen, Lyon, and he with his command 
was paroled by that officer. In 1864 he was appointed first lieutenant 
of Company “ K,” E. M. M., and was in active service during the Price 
raid into Missouri of that year, and if he had chosen the life of a soldier 
would undoubtedly have made more than an ordinarily creditable 
record, as his personal bravery was beyond all question, as well as his 
ability to lead and inspire confidence in others. 

In the winter of 1865 the St. Louis Press, a daily newspaper, was 
started by a combination of printers, of which Mr. Clark was one. Mr. 
Henry W. Swift was its first editor, and on his retirement, Mr. Clark 
became his successor, and under his management it acquired a reputation 
for more news and sprightliness than generally characterizes papers 
mainly devoted to labor and labor societies. In 1867 he disposed of his 
interest in the same, directing his attention to a job office, in which he 
was a partner, being so skillful a workman that he was perfectly at home 
whether engaged on a great 
daily newspaper or in the 





ment, emigrated to the United 
States, settling in Wisconsin, 


where he died shortly after. LI 


On his decease, George, with 
his mother, removed to the city 
of Chicago, then in its infancy, 
where he again connected 
himself with the trade which 
he had adopted. 

In 1851 an opportunity pre- 
senting itself, the gold fever 
being then at its height, he 
crossed the plains to Califor- 
nia, the land of promise, being 
over four months on the route 
thereto, which was, even at 
that time, considered quite an 
undertaking for stalwart men; 
yet he, only a boy of some 
seventeen years, stood guard 
at night, and cheerfully shared 
in the hardships and dangers 
of such a trip—showing the 
mettle of which he was made. 

On his arrival in Cali- 
fornia he proceeded to Sacra- 
mento, where he secured 
employment on the Uzzon of 
that city, then the leading 
paper of the state, of which 
his brother, Alexander, was 








largest of book or job offices. 
Disposing of his interest in 
this venture, he accepted the 
mechanical charge of the Cex- 
tral Baptist, which he retained 
for eight years, and which, 
under his management, was 
considered the model in neat- 
ness and appearance for the 
weekly newspapers of the West. 

In politics, Mr. Clark was a 
Democrat, but was in no sense 
a partisan, and cheerfully rec- 
ognized the good in all oppo- 
nents and parties, and was 
alike courteous and liberal to 
those who differed from him 
on the then absorbing topics of 
the day. Taking often an 
active part in elections, and 
never aspiring, himself, to office 
or position, his counsel was 
often invoked by those who 
are now holding positions of 
honor and profit, and his per- 
sonal worth and well-known 
integrity gave him a_ local 
influence which few possessed. 

Early seeing the benefits 
which would accrue from 
making the National Printers’ 








one of the founders and pro- 
prietors. While here his ad- 
venturous spirit led him to visit different portions of the sparsely 
populated section, for awhile trying his “luck” at gold mining, but, as 
he afterward stated, with no great success. His brother’s death occur- 
ring, he returned to Sacramento, working for a short time at his trade, 
until his brother’s estate was settled, and also in San Francisco. While 
in the latter city he was elected secretary of the local printers’ organi- 
zation, being thus early recognized by his fellow-workmen as a leading 
spirit. 

His mother residing in Chicago, he returned to that city in the latter 
part of 1851, making the voyage by way of Cape Horn in one of the 
famous clippers of that time. After working in Chicago till the summer 
of 1857, he came to St. Louis thereafter, making that city his future 
home. His first work was in the AZssour? Republican office, where he 
remained till the winter of 1864, when the question of wages between 
the union and proprietors resulted in him and the other union printers 
leaving that establishment. While working in the Aepud/ican, in the 
winter of 1859, he joined a battery of artillery, which was sent to the 
southwestern frontier of the state, to assist in quelling and restraining 
the disturbers of the peace between Missouri and Kansas. ‘The battery, | 





Union “International,” he 
advocated and valiantly assisted in extending the sphere and influence 
of that organization. No question, in the solution of which was 
involved the welfare of the craft, either from a local or national stand- 
point, escaped his watchful eye; and no sacrifice or labor was to him too 


| great, if he believed such sacrifice or efforts would benefit his fellow- 


workmen. Moreover, he asked no one to do that which he would not 
cheerfully, willingly and promptly do himself. The benefits now 
enjoyed by the craft, from international in place of a national organiza- 
tion, are, in a great measure, the results of his persistent efforts, which, 
as far as practicable, have been rewarded by an official recognition of 
his services and his sacrifices. Elected five times delegate to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, he invariably filled the position with 
credit to himself and honor to the organization sending him; and in 
1882, and again in 1883, he was elected to the highest office within its 
gift. He was prominently mentioned as a candidate for public printer, 
under President Cleveland’s administration, and received the indorse- 
ment of every typographical union in the country, as also the entire 
Missouri delegation, and a number of congressmen from various sections 


of the country. 
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As previously stated, he was at all times and under all circumstances 
true to his convictions, and on more than one occasion refused positions 
tendered for his personal advancement at the sacrifice of what he con- 

-sidered principles dearer to him than life, and of friends whom he 
would never desert. 

George Clark was a man among men; sycophancy found no shelter 
in his composition ; positive in character ; a shrewd and safe counselor ; 
a hater of cant, and a foe to humbug, he was universally recognized 
among his associates as preéminently worthy of their confidence, and 
they gave it without stint, and without having cause for regret. He has 
gone from our midst, but his memory will live, his name will be revered 
and his example emulated. Respected citizen, honest man, honored 
craftsman, stanch friend, kind husband, indulgent parent, hail, and 
farewell! 





‘“ DEADHEADS.”’’* 


After having listened to the portly president of the association 
and to the suave and handsome Snively, it would seem you would not 
wish to hear further from our members; but as I have been requested 
to bear my part, I shall, in the language of a distinguished statesman 
whom you all know I admire, “ prove no deadhead in this enterprise.” 
My subject, be assured, does not apply to the people of Bloomington. 

Away back in the dim and distant past, before the Illinois Press 
Association was organized to elevate the standard of journalism in 
Illinois, there was a faint suspicion existed, and it was sometimes 
expressed, that there were “ deadheads” among the editors who pre- 
sided over the press of this state. However well that suspicion may 
have then been founded it has no foundation today. Let us see for a 
few moments whether there are not other classes of people more liable 
to the charge of “ deadheadism” than the journalists. 

I have been a lawyer for about twenty-one years, and I know 
something of the habits and characteristics of that highly respectable 
class of our people. The princely income which awaits the newspaper 
man drew me, partially, of late years, into the profession you are honor- 
ing by your presence here tonight. 

The lawyer will approach the editor (his friend of course) and in 
the most confident manner imaginable, evidently believing in its truth, 
say: ‘ That was a great speech of mine that I made in that case today 
and the winning of that verdict was a marked victory.’ The editor 
answers, “ Yes, I am glad to hear you did yourself credit.” “ Yes, it 
was a great success and the people will want to hear about it, and, of 
course, you will write it up with all the necessary embellishments that 
you know so well how to weave in. It will do me lots of good you 
know, and I shall be obliged to you for it.” The editor kindly writes 
it up in glowing colors, omitting to say anything-of the fact that half 
the jury went to sleep on him; although the ethics of the profession of 
law does not permit the lawyer to advertise in the editor’s paper. I 
leave it to you which is the “ deadhead” in that case, the lawyer or the 
editor ? 

Then there is the doctor, who takes the editor aside and modestly 
(the doctors in the very nature of things are compelled to be modest) 
informs the editor that he has just performed a very difficult surgical 
operation, one that could not be performed by any other doctor in the 
county. “I assure you it isa very, very interesting case, and the people 
ought to know who it is that can perform these operations. The family, 
unfortunately, are not among our prominent people, and few will know 
of my unparalleled skill in surgery unless you write it up.” 

The editor kindly gives the modest doctor a column of space, 
although he knows that medical ethics forbids the doctor from adver- 
tising in his newspaper; that Dr. Rauch will not permit him to 
advertise; that the law, which seems to be Dr. Rauch (who is a law 
unto himself and to them), prohibits them from so doing. He gleefully 
tells of the mangled anatomy of that unfortunate patient assuming its 
wonted shape, vigor and health, and heaves an editorial sigh as he con- 
templates the unpaid doctor bill that followed so closely after the end of 
Mary’s wrestle with the measles. I leave it to you who is the dead- 
head, the doctor or the editor ? 








* Remarks delivered by the Hon. H. W. Matthews, of the Urbana Herald, at 
the reception tendered by the citizens of Bloomington to the members of the Illinois 
Press Association, February 1, 1888. 
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Then there is the theater and concert managers, who brusquely enter 
the neat but not gaudy quarters of the country editor, and unroll $11 
worth of press notices of the prima donna of the concert, or the star 
actress of the theater company, and throw down a couple of 35-cent 
tickets, and condescendingly says: “Just print these notices; scatter 
them around through your paper in different columns, and—here,—I’]] 
just —compliment you—and your wife with seats at the entertain- 
ment. You can have them reserved, if you like, by paying 15 cents 
extra at the box office or at Smith’s drug store; we shall be glad to see 
Then he bows himself out with the air of a 
The editor, who fumbles his two 


you and your wife there.” 
man who has conferred a great favor. 
pasteboard prizes, wonders how it is that the prime necessity, ‘“ cheek,”’ 
is so unevenly distributed in this world. Which, in this case, is the 
deadhead ? 

A syndicate of your wealthy citizens form a combination or corpo- 
ration to start a large manufacturing establishment in your city. The 
well-dressed and solid looking member of the firm walks into the 
office of the editor, and says: “ We are starting a large establish- 
ment here; it will be of great benefit to the public, and, of course, 
you must help along such enterprises by giving us lots of printer’s 
ink. Come down and look around about half a day, and you can 
find information enough to fill up a couple of columns.” The editor, 
of course, goes down and gives them a “boom,” all for the good of 
the public. 

Then that world-renowned charitable institution, The 
Union Telegraph Company, under the name of a sub-corporation, pur- 
poses to establish a telephone exchange in your town. ‘The superin- 
tendent, that is to be, comes to the editor with honeyed words and tells 


Western 


of the wonderful thing it is for the public, and assures the editor that 
the influence of himself and his paper is necessary to get enough sub- 
scribers to justify putting in the wires, etc. The editor writes up the 
wonderful invention liberally and gets it established, and has the 
blessed privilege of paying four dollars a month, quarterly in advance, 
for the one through which he receives duns from his grocer and butcher. 
The electric light folks repeat the dose, and the editor bears it with 
becoming patience. 

But this is not all; there is going to be a church festival, and the 
best looking and most cultured ladies of the church are sent to the 
editor; they send these because it takes that kind to successfully storm 
the citadel of the editor’s heart; they say then: “ You have never done 
very much for the Lord, anyhow, and we want you to print us some 
bills—you know how to write ’em—just get us out about one thousand 
and we’ll distribute them, or have it done; we'll not bother you to do 
that, but we want you to put in a good notice or two about it. Its to 
get a new pipe organ, you see, and you must help us out now—of course 
you know we always feel like we can depend on you to furnish the print- 
ing of the bills—and the tickets and such like—and to give us a good 
notice — we will send some little girls around to sell tickets, they will 
be 50 cents apiece for the whole bill of fare—you can get your tickets 
of one of the little girls just as cheap as anywhere and it encourages them, 
you know; come and bring your whole family. It will only cost you 
about $4.”’ And that humble editor, without hope of reward in this 
world, and with very little in the next, agrees to do the printing, and the 
ladies gtacefully retire and tackle the rich groceryman on the corner for 
a donation of $1 worth of sugar to offset the editor’s $7 worth of print- 
ing. The editor buys his tickets to the festival and gets nothing out of 
the enterprise but the ancient joke about fishing in a bowl of church soup 
for the solitary oyster—the joke and the oyster, as well, being so old as 
to be baldheaded. 

Then there is a wedding in high life. 
invited because he always circulates around in those ethereal, upper 
When he receives an invitation 


The editor, of course, is 


strata of life known as the bon ton. 
there is but one thing for him to do; he must rent a dress suit and go. 
He is expected to describe the bride as a picture of loveliness, and the 
bridesmaids as just too sweet for any use, and so tastily dressed as to 
attract the undivided attention of all. The groom must be a manly and 
handsome one and of one of our best families, and the supper—the 
banquet— must be a grand success. 

The whole affair must be “distingue”—the editor will use that 
word if he happens to have it about him— if not, he will say it was a 
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magnificent affair or “big thing,’ depending upon his early education 
and opportunities — to go to weddings. 

He gets nothing for all this and two columns of space—except the 
nightmare. If, after wrestling with it, he is sick next day, he can get 
even by taking some of the patent medicines he has taken on advertise- 
ments. 

I leave it to you whether the bride’s father, who, by the wedding, 
saved $247 per year in millinery bills alone, not to speak of the $4.87 
per month that the gas bills grew on account of the front parlor jets 
making extra time—is more of a deadhead than the overworked and 
underfed editor ? 

Finally, a prominent citizen dies; his cold and rigid “ form”? is 
* locked” in the icy “ chase”’ of death; mourning friends gather around 
the coffin and administer consolation to the weeping family—that 
doesn’t cost anything, but the kind-hearted, generous-souled editor must 
throw the regulation mantle of charity over his faults and donate a 
column or two of valuable space in giving the old man a clean proof- 
sheet to hand St. Peter when he enters the pearly gates. Now, in the 
language of the poet, “ Tell me, ye winged winds,” ye booted and 
spurred Dakota blizzards, tell me, which is the deader head, the promi- 
nent citizen who sleeps in peace, or the living, breathing, struggling 
editor who furnished his credentials to visit the shining shore ?” 


CONVENTION NOTES. 
THE March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER will contain a portrait 
and biographical sketch of Mr. L. A. McLean, of Urbana, president of 


the Illinois Press Association. 





THE aspiring cuss, the argumentative cuss, the conceited cuss, the 
funny cuss, the political cuss, the know-all cuss and the know-nothing 


cuss were all represented at the convention. 





THE better halves and daughters and aunts and cousins of the 
editors of Illinois present at the editorial convention were a bevy of 
beauties, and what is better, they were just as witty as they were hand- 


some. 





THE very able and instructive address of Mr. E. A. Snively, of 
Springfield, on “ Legislation ; Past, Present and Future; how it has 
been and how it may be secured,” will appear in the next issue of THE 


INLAND PRINTER. 





Mr. OWEN Scott, of the Zventng Bulletin, Bloomington, Illinois, 
also publishes a masonic monthly, and is internal revenue collector of 
his district. Besides, he finds time to agreeably entertain all who come 
in contact with him, either socially or on business, and withal is a 


gentleman whom it is a pleasure to know. 





DILLON BROTHERS’ magnificent display of Norman horses — every 
one of them a beauty —some forty in number, reminded us of Rosa 
Bonheur’s “ Fair.” The animals exhibited for the benefit of the dele- 
gates were worth coming from Chicago to see, and certainly worth being 


brought from sunny France to be seen and so/d. 





THE officers elect of the Illinois Press Association for the ensuing 
year are: President, L. A. Mclean, of Urbana; first vice-president, 
Owen Scott, of Bloomington; second vice-president, T, O. Johnson, 
Oregon; third vice-president, J. M. Page, of Jerseyville; secretary, 
E. B. Fletcher, Morris; treasurer, Geo. M. Tatham, Greenville. 


* 





Our visit to the Pantagraph office was both pleasant and profitable. 
It is one of the best arranged and conducted printing establishments 
in the state, the composing and press rooms being thoroughly lighted 
and scrupulously clean. Would that there were more like it. The 
character of the jobwork turned out is a credit to the city and the state. 


s, 











THE reception given by the citizens of Bloomington, at the Windsor, 
The musical entertainment in connection there- 


was a grand success. 
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with surpassed expectations; the company comprised the e/‘/e of the 
vicinity ; the speeches — impromptu — were worthy of the occasion; the 
supper worthy of the host, and the group of candidates present worthy 
of Illinois. 


Mr. Epwin R. Morst, of the Bloomington, Illinois, Zeader, is a 
gentleman of high literary tastes, and an author whose writings possess 
great merit, and are sought after from many quarters. He has been for 
a number of years a regular contributor to a number of eastern literary 
publications. His paper is the leading republican daily in its section 


of the state. 





THE opening services of the convention at the First Baptist Church 
were of a very interesting character. Mayor Thomas’ welcome was 
cordial, and President Le Baron’s response was an able and witty 
production. The memorial tributes to the deceased members of the 
association, especially those to the late S. P. Rounds, were worthy of 


the occasion. 






# 

THE visit to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, at Normal, 
will long be remembered by those who had the pleasure of meeting the 
inmates of this noble institution. Here 366 orphans, the wards of the 
state of Illinois, were assembled — 204 girls and 162 boys—and their 
bright, intelligent, healthy faces spoke volumes in favor of the manage- 
ment to whose charge they were committed. The calisthenic and musi- 
cal exercises given showed the perfection of discipline, and the thought 
which forced itself upon us when leaving the institution was, “ God 
bless the state that thus provides for the offspring of those who died 


that the republic might live.” 





Not the least interesting feature was the visit to the workshops ot 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad, which rank, and deservedly so, among 
the most spacious, well arranged and best equipped in the West, and 
we seriously question if Chicago can show better. Here may be found 
the most modern machinery and appliances which the country affords, 
and we speak by the card when we state that the workmen employed 
therein cannot be surpassed, either for intelligence or skill, throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. Just as we were leaving, an old 
friend grasped our hand, with the exclamation, “I knew you twenty 
years ago, and am very glad to see you again.” 

%% 


THE treasurer's report was as follows : 





Amount left over from the last year ..........sesccseceeses 51 60 
SORES anuuakencuicnsua a AGweweab anna te :. 190 ©O 
BPS AKIN MCW SURI DETS 46 skin n55 nese aansn adobe ce reuse es 52 00 
PABSUSSINGINS 5 cc keaisss sss seves sen On Pe ee aS 52 00 
ASORUTEDURIONS 6.55 sic seisicnes es ha eeeeks TEL Te - 60 00 
MGIB ONODUONS sass hu sues sa daserissiccesies 146 seu «+++ $405 60 
BSS AC cuiica cee canseseesiy Sue SGn Runes Rene ceweeeeeeee anus 344 20 
Balaniie OM MEG... sowcasskeke erent ee eeosoes seasaene $ 61 40 


This includes $117 for printing the annual report and other work 
by the Carrollton Patrvot, and $50 salary and incidental expenses of 


Secretary Fletcher. 
*% 


THE following appeal from the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of Illinois, to the secular press of the state was extensively cir- 
culated among the members : 


While we perceive the general beneficent intention of your great work, and 
appreciate the difficulties attending every step toward the ideal in journalism, we 
cannot, as guardians of the home and of innocent childhood and youth, longer for- 
bear to plead with you by these sacred interests to remember, with a special sense 
of your own responsibility, that the newspaper should enter the home as a “‘ Mirror 
of Civilization’? We do most earnestly ask you to minimize the records of debauch- 
ery and crime, so that you may gain space to magnify the world’s good news; to 
reduce the records of pugilism—that those of philanthropy may be extended. By 
these means the press may become the wise counselor and ally of the home in its 
work of renewing the life-blood of the state from sources of purity and patriotism. 
We ask you to be more careful in excluding false rumors with reference to the temper- 
ance work, thus securing space for fuller reports concerning the steady advance of 
the great temperance army. The people are always asking for ‘‘ news from the front.” 

The daily press is the people’s university, and we especially urge it to so teach 
the lesson of today as to make the world better tomorrow. 
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PHoro-ENGRAVING ComMPAny, 67 Park place, New York. 


PRIVATE RESIDENCE, NEAR RIVERSIDE PARK, NEW YORK. 
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showing a variety of photo-zinc etchings from pen and ink drawings, 
demonstrates how widely adapted this process is for all kinds of illus- 
trations, portraits, etc. Messrs. Zeese & Co. were the first to introduce 
this process in Chicago, and although a number of competitive establish- 
‘ ments have sprung up here, the firm has always kept in the van, not 
tory will turn out. . . 
jet ' r only in the character of the work turned out, but also in promptness 
For several youn par the Appleton Paper and Pulp Company has | and reasonable prices. ‘That their efforts are appreciated is proven by 
been daily supplying to the Chicago A ews about six tons of paper from | the Jiberal patronage they enjoy. 
its Appleton mill. A pretty good showing. 
Mr. WM. JOHNSTON, formerly of the firm of Shepard & Johnston, PERSONAL. 
and now secretary of the Chicago Typothetze, has purchased an interest 


ALL paid reading matter now inserted in the 77mes of this city is 
designated by a star. Other papers should follow its example. 

THE Garden City Typefoundry reports business good, and that they 
have more orders on hand for printers’ wood furniture than their fac- 





sa Shin “BE ial Chania. ak tile say AmMoNG the visitors to our city during the past month were: C. B. 
. ? i Cottrell & Son, New York; A. R. Hart, Photo-Engraving Company, 
J. H. McILroy, a compositor, long employed on the Chicago | New York; Walter Scott, Plainfield, N. J.; R. Hoe, New York; Julius 
Tribune, died recently at Los Angeles, California. Consumption was Wiedner, of the Wisconsin Telegraph, Oshkosh, Wis.; P. J. Dawkins, 
the cause of death. His remains were forwarded to his relatives in | of Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Wm. D. Harper, of J. H. 
Toronto, Canada. Bonnell & Co., New York; L. A. Ault, of Ault & Wiborg, Cincin- 
C. H. BRENAN & Son, the well-known job printers, have removed | nati; John Rychen, of the Queen City Printing Ink Company, 

to more accessible quarters, at 261 Dearborn street, first floor, where | Cincinnati; Geo. E. Sanborn, New York. 





their patrons will be met, as heretofore, with prompt attention, good 
work and fair play. PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 
DaME RUMOR omngoee that . dyed in the wool Democratic daily is THE South Coast Paper Mill Company, of Soquel, California, has 
shortly to be established in this city, but whether a morning or afternoon | peen organized, with a capital of $1,000,000 
. ? - ’ ’ . 
sheet has not been as yet decided. The names of a large number of 


: : ; : A MENASHA (Wisconsin) firm has begun the manufacture of letter 
prominent moneyed democrats are mentioned in connection with the 


asia paper, giving employment to two hundred hands. 
enterprise. 


THE Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co. have secured 
new and commodious quarters for their workshops at 81-83 Fulton 
street, where, with largely increased facilities, they will be enabled to 
promptly attend to all demands of their customers. The business offices 
will be located in the fireproof building, 325 Dearborn street. 


Ir is rumored that a mill is to be built at Otis Falls, Maine, for the 
manufacture of wood pulp, with a capacity of twenty tons daily. 

Curtiss Bros., of Newark, Delaware, intend putting a new line of 
cover papers on the market shortly. Their mill is nearly finished, and 
is virtually a new one. 

THE Valley Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, have had a 
good trade during the past year, especially on their brand of ledger 
known as “ Our Ledger.” 


THE new quarters of the Chicago Paper Company have been hand- 
somely painted, and are now about ready for occupancy. ‘The location, 
120 and 122 Franklin, is midway between the Monroe street paper 
houses and those of Randolph street. The company expects to move THE Fairchild Paper Company, of East Pepperell, Massachusetts, 
about March I, and in the meantime is putting up the necessary fixtures. | has received the government contract for 500,000 pounds of paper for 


THE Union Typefoundry are now permanently located in their new | use in printing internal revenue stamps. 


and enlarged quarters at 337 Dearborn street, where they have made THE straw wrapping men have entered into a compact to restrict 
many important additions to their foundry, in the way of new machinery | production, by running twelve instead of sixteen hours, after February 
and improved appliances of every description, and are better prepared | 1. This is equivalent to a shut-down of one quarter the mills, and the 
than ever before to cater to the wants of the trade. They have adopted | manufacturers hope by this means to secure association prices without 
the new point system throughout. difficulty. 

DONNELL’s WIRE STITCHING MACHINES are the simplest and most THE bids recently opened at Washington for the supply of the 
effective in the market. We were an eye-witness to one of them form- | government printing office, showed figures ranging as follows: Writing 
ing, driving and clinching a staple, from a continuous wire, ¢hrough a | papers, from 8.4 to 12'4c.; super-calendered books, 5.9 to 8c. ; machine- 
half inch cherry board; and seeing is believing. Parties intending to | finished books, 5.1 to 6.9c.; plate papers, 10% to 18c.; bond papers, 
purchase a wire stitcher should, by all means, visit the E. P. Donnell 17.2 to 18c. 

Manufacturing Company, 327 and 329 Dearborn street, Chicago, before MENTION has been made of a new mill in Sweden for the manu- 
doing so, to judge for themselves of the merits of these machines. facture of paper from moss. Paper of different thicknesses and paste- 

AT the last meeting of the Chicago Typographical Union the follow- | board made of the white moss have already been shown, the latter even 
ing resolutions on the death of Mr. George Clark were unanimously | in sheets three-fourths of an inch thick. It is as hard as wood, and can 
adopted : be easily painted and polished. 

une — go rerenihsenped was _— = 2 con cgeeeii “e Ir it estimated that the entire cost of the paper-mill plant at Harper’s 
one nk, as ccemn achiral dvisammaandtn ate she Ferry, when finished, will be between $800,000 and $1,000,000, and in 
formerly a resident of Chicago, where he served his apprenticeship at the printing the opinion of experts it will be the finest of its kind in the United 
business ; therefore, States, with the exception of the one at Holyoke, Massachusetts, where 


Resolved, That Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, recognizes his sudden it cost $4,000,000 to develop the water-power alone. 


removal as occasion for deep regret and mourning among printers interested in the . . 
promotion of the best interests of the printing fraternity, and regards his honorable A NEW process is reported to have been recently invented by a 


and tenacious adherence to union principles, and his unremitting efforts for the native of Japan, by which paper can be manufactured from seaweed. It 
advancement and prosperity of the craft, both as an officer and member of its organi- is claimed that paper made in this way is very strong, slancst anteareble 
zations, as deserving our admiration and emulation, : A : : ; : : 

and is sufficiently transparent to admit of its being used as window 


Resolved, That we tender our sincere condolence and sympathy with the 3 
bereaved family of the deceased. glass; that it takes all colors well, and in many respects resembles old 


THE “ Madonna and Child,” a zinc etching full page illustration, 
from a wood engraving, presented on page 374 of present issue, is from TuE L. L. Brown Paper Company, of Adams, Massachusetts, have 
the well-known establishment of A. Zeese & Co., 119 Monroe street, | furnished us with specimen copies of their Ledger Diaries for 1888. 
and shows to what perfection productions can be brought by this process | These diaries, aside from their extreme usefulness as pocket journals, 
in the hands of the painstaking and skillful workman. Any clear and | serve to show the quality of paper designated by the company as “ Stand- 
sharp impression of a fine wood, lithographic or steel engraved print can | ard Ledger,” whose fame is now world-wide. ‘The company have issued 


window glass. 
































a larger number of diaries this year than ever before, corresponding to 
the growth of the demand of the linen ledger papers manufactured by 
them. Bookkeepers all over the world will receive copies of this diary 
free, by applying to the company. Address as above. 


A NEW edition for 1887-88 of “ The Paper Makers’ Directory of all 
Nations” has just been issued, under the editorship of Mr. S. Charles 
Philips, the editor of the Pafer Makers’ Circular. As regards the 
number of mills now in operation in different countries it appears that 
Germany heads the list with 1,305. The United States is second with 
1,124, France follows at along distance with 533. Austria and Hungary 
with 402, Great Britain with 370, Italy with 233, Russia with 149, 
Sweden and Norway with 136, and the remaining countries with 347 
between them. The English and American mills are treated with 
especial fullness, so that the directory will prove to be a very valuable 
source of information for these countries in particular.— United States 
Paper Maker. 





IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN, 


The following is a reprint of an interview with Mr. Richard Ennis, 
of St. Louis, which recently appeared in the columns of the Republican 
of that city. It will well repay perusal : 

My advice to young men is to endeavor to rise in the world by 
relying upon their own industry and economy. Genius and education 














are worthless without the exercise of both. Have ambition to become 
a leader among their fellow-men. Make themselves indispensable to 
the establishment with which they are connected, and work eighteen 
out of the twenty-four hours whenever necessary. Be not afraid of hard 
work or low wages to commence with. A young man is worth, and 
generally receives, a fair share of all he makes for his house. 

With the old year, closed my thirtieth year as an employing printer — 
two years in Alton, Illinois, and twenty-eight in St. Louis 
told, by the best authority, that I am one of not over a dozen of my 
“craft”? in the country that has not either declined business or com- 
promised with creditors during that long period of time. I believe that 


and I am 





I am the only one in St. Louis. 

My capital in life was the knowledge of a trade. For success I had 
to rely solely on my own industry and economy; have made my work 
my duty and pleasure; I neither borrowed money from my friends, nor 
have I ever asked a “ business indorsement” for myself, or the house 
with which I have been connected; have lived within my income, and 
never engaged in any other business than that connected with my own 
trade. Made it an inflexible rule to neither misrepresent nor deceive ; 
never became associated with “ rings,” nor gave percentage to purchasing 
agents in order to secure business. My own honor and self-respect, as 
well as that of our house, has never been for sale or compromised. 
Have always paid the highest wages, and no person has ever left our 
house without having his wages in full, whenever due. 
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Our establishment has a trade now extending over fifteen of the 
surrounding states and territories. Its business is prosperous, with a 
healthy increase annually, which will be a valuable property to those 
who succeed to it, if they but carry out the principles and policy of its 
founders. 

As to young men complaining about hard times, why there never 
was a better opportunity for them than at present. Our country is 
prosperous, and bread and meat is as cheap now as at any other time in 
the past twenty-five years. We want more mechanics and regularly 
trained business men. If the young men cannot find positions in the 
city, let them go to the country, for there, at least, plenty of healthy 
labor is to be had. Let them stop extravagant habits, and look brighter 
on life, and feel that in this free country the poor man’s son stands an 
equal chance with the offspring of the wealthy and most favored. 
Wherever their lot in life may be cast, let them feel that they must work 
as their forefathers did, and be not afraid to commence at the bottom. 

Pride and extravagance is their bane. If they earn a dollar a day, 
they must save half of it. It is not what is made, but rather that which 
is saved, which leads to fortune. Let them study how to be industrious 
and economical, and they will surely attain both wealth and happiness. 

I have worked hard from my boyhood, and yet I have had an 
existence partaking of much sunshine and happiness. Although not a 
millionaire, through industry and economy I have accomplished quite 
as much in my line as, under the circumstances, I could have reasonably 
expected. All young men can do fully as well, if they only try. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

MoBILE, Alabama, has a new daily called the Blade. 

Ir is announced that the Detroit Zvening News will be enlarged. 

MADAME BoucicauLt left $20,000 to the newspaper men of Paris. 

THE Zelegram is the name of a new evening paper at Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

A NEw journal has recently been established at Minneapolis, called 
the Book Fiend. 

THE Light of Egypt is the name of a newspaper published at 
Du ‘Quoin, Illinois. 

THE Dubuque (Iowa) 7imes is now a six-column quarto, having 
been recently enlarged. 

THE editor of the German paper, published_at Carroll, Iowa, 
recently fell heir to $12,000. 

THE Star offices were burned, Kansas City, Missouri, January 16. 
Loss, $20,000; insurance, $17,000. 

JouHN C. REID, managing editor of the New York Zimes, has gone 
to the south of France on a trip for the benefit of his health. 

AN excursion of Mexican editors has been arranged to start from the 
city of Mexico about the first of March for the United States. 

THE Morris (Ill.) //eva/d, published by E. B. Fletcher, secretary of 
the Illinois Press Association, is one of the best country weeklies in the 
state. 

THE Zransylvania Pioneer, of Brevard, North Carolina, suspended 
business because irate citizens threw some of the type cases out of the 
window. 

THE thirty-first annual meeting of the New Jersey Editorial Associa- 
tion convened in Trenton, Monday, January 16. The membership of 
the association is ninety-five. 

EpIToR NEWELL, of the Dushore (Penn.) ews, offers a year’s 
subscription to every couple married during 1888 in Sullivan county, 
provided the matrimonial event is the result of a leap year proposal ; 
also a handsome silver cup to the first baby born of such a union. 


THE first number of Zhe British Printer has been received. It is 
a neatly printed and ably edited journai of thirty-two pages, published 
by Robert Hilton and George W. Jones, 2A Gresham Press Buildings, 
Little Bridge street, London, E. C., England. It is the official organ 
of the British Typographia, and promises to be a valuable acquisition 
to our foreign exchanges. We wish it abundant success. The subscrip- 
tion price is $1 per year. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

THE Childs-Drexel fund now amounts to more than $16,000. 

WicuiTA, Kansas, has seventeen newspapers, or apologies for news- 
papers. 

THE New York 7Z?mcs compositors will have a new composing 
room this year. 

S. P. Brown, of the Detroit Szzday Sw, has fallen heir to $3,000, 
and has gone west. 

THE St. Paul G/ode intends next season to erect a $200,000 office 


building in Minneapolis. 


THE twenty extra cases recently put on the Cincinnati Zvgeirer 


have been made permanent. 

THE Philadelphia Zedger has fifty-five regular compositors. ‘Their 
wages average $25 per week. 

In Durango, Colorado, wages are 45 cents per thousand, and $21 
per week. Plenty of printers. 

THE foreman of the Cherokee (Iowa) 7?mes, Frank Bagley, has 
invented a job press feeder, which is said to work perfectly. 


Ios ANGELES union numbers 235 members. Miss A. P. Cornwall 
is sergeant-at-arms, and Miss Bernice Taylor, reading clerk. 


THE Sacramento (Cal.) See is now putting in a perfecting press, 
capable of printing, pasting, and folding 15,000 papers per hour. 


NASHVILLE, Tennessee, has forty-seven daily, weekly and monthly 
publications, and ranks as the thirteenth publishing city in the United 
States. 

A NEW press to be built for the Zvening Sun of New York is 
designed to print, fold and count 96,000 copies of that paper an hour, 
of four or six pages. 

WILLIAM I. Sranspury has been a compositor on the Baltimore Sz 
for fifty years, and yet his eyes are as good as ever, and he nightly sets 
the financial column in agate, the smallest type that is used on that 
paper. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of pamphlet-bound Volume 1, 7e 
Printer’s Devil, with additional matter in tints, published by Edward 
L. Magill, 60 Duane street, New York; price 35 cents. By all means 
send for a copy. 

THE House Committee on Printing, consisting of Messrs. Richard- 
son, Gibson, and Hiestand, with the addition of Messrs. Cummings and 
Gallinger, have been directed to investigate the management of the 
government printing office. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: Business is passably good through South- 
east Georgia and Florida, but there are very few first-class, high-priced 
job and book printers. The average price of composition, per thousand 
ems, throughout this region is 35 cents. 

THE bill to give employés of the government printing office thirty 
days’ annual leave, instead of fifteen, has passed the house. The amend- 
ment allowing the public printer to keep the employés at work all the 
time, in cases of necessity, and pay the thirty days’ allowance extra, was 
stricken out. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of the first volume of J. H. Griffe’s 
Typographical Handbook, under the caption of “ Calculations.” It is a 
valuable work, and contains many tables and computations for saving 
time and labor to employing or journeyman printers, and of practical use 
to all connected with typography. 

THE printing offices of Bloomington, Illinois, are enjoying a pros- 
perous season. The jobrooms have about all they can do, while book 
and blank work are excellent. Printers have been scarce until within 
a few days ago, when the demand was met, and offices are working full 
force now. Business will continue good until May. 


THE following is the list of officers for the current year of Toronto 
Pressman’s Union, No. 10: President, W. J. Hackett; vice-president, 
Alfred Hipkins; financial secretary, J. W. Williams ; recording secretary, 
C. J. Ashby (reélected); treasurer, Wm. McLellan; sergeant-at-arms, 
J. Wilson; executive committee, John Letters, Alfred Hipkins, and 


James Rankin. 





ON January 28, the printing establishment of H. W. Rockker, at 
Springfield, Illinois, was burned to the ground. ‘The plant was one of 
the most complete in the West, and the estimated loss is over $75,000, 
on which the insurance was $35,000. The firm was carrying large con- 
tracts, among which were the Supreme Court reports of Illinois, almost 
completed, on which the insurance had lapsed ; loss, $10,000 ; the state 
election registers, the Canal Commissioners’ reports, various small jobs 
from different state offices, and large private contracts, the value of 
which cannot be estimated. 

THE following resolutions were adopted at a recent meeting of the 
Cincinnati Typothete : 

We, as an organization, accord to every man or body of men the same rights we 
claim for ourselves. 

In this view the Typothetz considers it unwise, unjust, illiberal, and impolitic 
to proscribe men for belonging to typographical and pressmen’s unions. 

The freedom to employ union or non-union men is inherent, and should be res- 
pected for its manliness and liberality. 

The stand taken by the Chicago Typothetz (if its action has been correctly 
reported by the press) is untenable, because it denies to others the rght claimed by 
it—to organize for mutual protection. 

The New York Typothetz won its fight with the Typographical Union because 
it warred for a principle which it conceded to journeymen printers — the principle of 
combination. 

The secretary is requested to mail a copy of this to the Typothetzs of Chicago, 
St. Louis, Louisville and all other cities where such organizations exist. 





RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to the printing interests is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 F street N.-W., Washington, D. C., who will furnish 
copies of patents for 25 cents each: 

IssuE OF JANUARY 3, 1888. 
375,735— Distributing Case. W.C. Crozier, Knoxville, Tenn. 
375,720—Ink, Printing. L. Bailey, Hartford, Conn, 
376,053—Printing Machine, Web. J. H. Stonemetz, Erie, Pa. 
375,757— 1 ype-line Support. A. A. Low, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
375,758—l ype-line Support. A.A. Low, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
IssuE OF JANUARY 10, 1888, 
376,288—Printing Machines. Accumulating Sheets for. L. E. Brookes, Chicago, Ill. 
376,059—Printing Presses. Throw-off Mechanism for Job. A. P. Barber, Rahway, 
New Jersey. 
IssuUE OF JANUARY 17, 1888, 
376,554—Lithographic Surfaces, Preparing. E.O. Schmiel, Gohlis, Germany. 
376,426—Printing Presses. Inking Attachment for. J. R. Brodie, San Francisco, 
California. 
IssuUE OF JANUARY 24, 1888. 


376,956—Printing Machine. Platen. C. F. Howe, Greenleaf, Kan. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 


Austin, Tex.—State of trade, very good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, $20 per week ; job printers, 
per week, $20 to $24. Prospects are good for the current year. About all the 
printers in town are at work. 

Bismarck, Dak.—State of trade, brisk ; prospects, encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 to 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18 to $25. There has been more work here this winter than 
any other year outside of legislative years. Could not get enough printers to do the 
work. Four frames on paper and no subs. 

Charleston, S. C.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 3734 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $17. The Wordd, an eight-page daily, made its appearance February 7; 
it is published by the Budget Printing Company, and will be issued in conjunction 
with the Suaday Budget, making it a seven-day paper. Ten cases and a square 
office is the way the printers look at it. 

Chicago.—State of trade, medium; prospects, unknown; composition on 
morning papers, 46 cents; evening, 41 cents; weekly papers and bookwork, 40 
cents ; job printers, per week, $18. About two hundred printers are out of employ- 
ment. 

Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, $15 per week of nine hours 
per day; job printers, per week, $18 to $20. 

Detroit. — State of trade, booming ; prospects, good ; composition on morning 
papers, 36 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week. 
$14 for fifty-seven hours. Although the book and job offices are running to their 
fullest capacity, there is no scarcity of men to do the work. Detroit is a strictly 
card town. 
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Dubuque, Iowa.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, not very bright ; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 26% cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, 
per week, $14. At the rate of wages paid there is work for all our home printers and 
one or two transients, 

Duluth, Minn.—State of trade, good; prospects, promising; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $17. The 
coming season promises to be a good one for the printing business of Duluth. At 
present there are plenty of men to supply all demands. 

Halifax, N. S.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, per week, $9; job printers, 
per week, $o. One of our daily evening papers suspends and a new one takes its 
place, giving employment to two more men. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—State of trade, slightly improved ; 
aging; composition on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 
30 cents ; job printers, per week, $12, The chief organizer of the I. T. U. should 
pay this section an official visit. 

Houston, Tex.—State of trade, moderate; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, 4o cents ; job printers, per 
week, $18. Cyrus S. Oberly, well known in newspaper circles and to the printing 
fraternity generally throughout the South, died suddenly in this city, February 1, of 
He was a first-class job printer, an able writer, and has been a square 


prospects, encour- 


paralysis. 
union man for over thirty years. 

Joliet, I11l.—State of trade, horrible ; prospects, not very bright; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 27 cents ; bookwork, 27 cents ; job printers, 
per week, $12 to $16. Business is the poorest here at present it has ever been in my 
recollection, Nothing doing. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—State of trade, active; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning papers, 27 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job 
printers, per week, $10 to $12. Not a sub in town. 

Kansas City, Mo.—State of trade, medium ; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 37% cents; job 
The Morning Sun suspended after three weeks’ exist- 


printers, per week, $17. 
That paper has 


ence, throwing ten regulars and a number of subs on the Zimes. 
matrices of pages sent from Baltimore of syndicate matter, credits and head lines 
changed for different papers, ‘‘ Written for the Kansas City Zimes,’’ ‘“‘ Boston 
Globe,” et al. Where we used to set sixteen, twenty and twenty-four pages for 
Sunday’s issue, we now set fourteen, the branch shop in Baltimore furnishing the 
rest; fifty nights less work on the 7yes than two weeks ago. Of course, nearly 
all this falls on the long suffering sub; an exodus is needed. Jobwork is a little dull. 
In expenses this is a 50-cent town, kept down to 4o cents and $17 by the unholy 
alliance of rats and Typothetez. Why don’t the latter do something to firms, like 
one on Main street, which offers 1,000 business cards for $1.50, instead of devoting 
all its energies to fighting unions. Many of them have taken the union obligation. 


Lincoln, Neb.—State of trade, good; prospects, good ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 33%4 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. 

London, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents ; job printers, per week, $9 to $11. The 
jobrooms are fairly busy., The newsrooms are well supplied with subs. C. Cowley 
had the misfortune to fall on his injured leg and break it again in two places. 

Los Angeles.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good ; composition on morning 
papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, per week, $18 ; job printers, 
per week, $21. Quite a number of printers are still here, but some will be turning 
their faces eastward shortly. 

Manchester, N. H.—State of trade, good ; prospects, bright ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 20 to 22 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; 
job printers, per week, $ro to $12. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—State of trade, poor; prospects, not encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 42 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16. Theslackness in job and book offices is unprecedented, 
and therefore the newspaper offices are crowded with laid-off book and job men. 


Newark, N. J.—State of trade, fair; prospects, uncertain; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 36 cents ; bookwork, 36 cents; job printers, per 
week, $17. The outlook is not as bright as it has been. The Journad has laid off 
five frames and made other changes. Book and job work is very dull. No. 103 
decided at a meeting, held February 9, to send a delegate to Kansas City, and six 
candidates have been placed in the field. 

Ottawa, Ont.—State of trade, flourishing ; prospects, very good ; composition 
on morning papers, 3644 cents; evening, 3314 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job 
printers, per week; $11. THe INLAND PRINTER deserves every encouragement. 
An office is being opened by the Dominion government to print the voters’ lists. 


Quebec.—State of trade, slightly improved; prospects, good ; job printers, per 
week, $8 to $11. All the men that went on strike on the 2d instant, with the excep- 
tion of about twenty, have returned to work at the increased scale and nine hours 
per day. Too much praise cannot be accorded the strike committee, Messrs. G. 
Gale, E. Little, R. J. Edwards, Joseph Drapeau, Ant. Langlois and A. Dugal, for 
their untiring efforts to achieve victory. The proprietor of Le Canadien went 
around two days after his employés went back and asked them to sign a paper 
renouncing the K. of L. This won’t do him any good, as the fight was a pure 
union one, and not ordered by the K. of L.,as erroneously stated. The Oficial 
Gazette employed above twenty men, and it must be published weekly. 

St. John, N. B.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 3c cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, per 
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week, $10. There has been a ‘‘ backward step”’ in newspapers in St. John during 
the past few months, that is, the using of ‘‘ boiler plate” on the outside. The Glode, 
which held out for a long time, gave way last week. It is to be hoped, however, that 
this backward movement will be of short duration, and that the “‘ enterprise’ spoken 
of will become more than a figure of speech. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—State of trade, good; prospects of an increase; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. Subs have been in demand for the past month, but the city is well 
supplied at present. About twelve or fifteen new arrivals last week. 

Salt Lake City.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good ; composition on morning 
papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $18 to $20, Plenty of 
subs, The difficulty with the Mews has been settled, the men receiving the union 
scale of wages. 

San Francisco.—State of trade, slightly improved ; prospects better ; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening 45 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18 and upward, Eastern men continue to flock to this coast in 
spite of repeated warnings, and many of them have unpleasant things to say about 
their resolution to come here. Of course, all are welcome, but they must take 
things as they find them. 

Seattle, W. T.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 50 cents ; job printers, per week, 
$21. The three unions of this territory tried to have a law passed prohibiting the 
territorial auditor from paying for any printing done for less than the above scale, 
but failed. 

South Bend, Ind.—Jobwork was never better, and prospects are good for all 
kinds of work. President Gompers, of the Trades Federation, is to speak in the 
Opera House, in this place, on the 21st instant. The 7yibune’s pressroom (three 
cylinders) run twenty-four hours, and will continue to do so for some time to come. 

Tacoma, W. T.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per 
week, $21. ‘There continues to be an overplus of printers here as elsewhere on the 
coast, though business this winter has been better than ever before. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—State of trade, fair; composition on morning papers, 30 
cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $12. 

Toronto.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair for some time ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, $11; job printers, per 
week, $11. The starting of 7he Empire gave jobs to fifty-two men, and two new 
weekly papers employ fifteen more. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $15. The Jutelligencer wi!l put on a new dress in a week or so; the type has 
arrived, and is piled up in counting room. 

Winnipeg.—State of trade, very poor; prospects, most unpromising ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 3714 cents ; evening, 35 cents ; bookwork, 37% and 4ocents ; 
job printers, per week, $16 to $18. Printers should keep clear of here; a large 
surplus of unemployed already in the Canadian Northwest. 


Youngstown, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very favorable; com- 
position on morning papers, 37% cents; evening, 33%4 cents; bookwork, $15 per 
week ; job printers, per week, $15. ‘There has been quite a falling off in jobwork 
during the past month, most offices having scarcely anything to do. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE “ Lithographers’ and Photographers’ Directory,” published by 
the Lithographer Publishing Co., Fred Buehring, president and treasurer, 
at 12 Centre street, New York; price $3, is a very complete and com- 
prehensive work. The directory was prepared only after great labor 
and vast expense, and contains a complete list of all firms connected in 
any manner with lithography, photography, or the graphic arts and allied 
trades, in the United States, Canada, Mexico, and Central and South 
America, and is the only publication of its kind ever prepared on this 
continent. The mailing of 140,000 inquiry circulars was a single item 
in its compilation. 





A NEW FEED PIN. 


Mr. Edward L. Megill, of 60 Duane street, New York, has recently 
patented a new feed pin, for treadle or job presses, which has been 
practically tested in this office, and which we have no hesitation in 

recommending to the trade. This feed pin is 
Ke made of a single piece of wire, one end of which 

ZT . . . 

is pointed and secured as a prong, while the 
other end lays back over the prong, crossing the same, pressing down 
like a clamp to hold the pin in position. The intermediate position of 
the wire is bent upright, and projecting forward at the top holds down 
and gauges the sheet. In securing, the prong is simply inserted in the 
paper, and forced home, and need not be brought up through. 
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Shniedewend & Lee Company, located at 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, an outside view of whose premises is herewith presented, are 
the western agents for the well-known typefounding establishment of 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, a description of which is presented on 
pages 326-327 in present issue, and are prepared to supply all type, 
body or display, and material manufactured by this celebrated house, 
with promptness and satisfaction. An important new feature of this 
western agency is the immense stock of sorts for Johnson body type 
which Messrs. Shniedewend & Lee Company carry. Printers who 
have Johnson body type can now sort up without having to send to 
Philadelphia. 





A BONANZA-—-A live newspaper in a live town of 2,500, for sale at 
a bargain. Best paying paper in state. Good reasons for selling. Address 
“ BANNER,” Glasgow, Ky. 








GREAT BARGAIN—One hundred and two shares of stock in 

one of the largest and most complete printing, lithographing, blank-book making 
and stationery establishments in the West. One of the best opportunities ever offered. 
Price $11,000; $6,000 cash; balance to suit purchaser. Satisfactory reasons given 
for wanting to sell. Address ‘‘ BARGAIN,”’ care this office. 





GREAT BARGAIN—There is a town in Central New York of 

A over 8,000 inhabitants, in which is published a weekly republican newspaper 
that has both good subscription and advertising patronage. Best job office in that 
section. If sold within a very short time a one-half interest can be bought for about 
$2,000. Think of it! Cannot give particulars in notice like this. Write for them; 
good reason for selling. Address ‘‘GREAT BARGAIN,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





OR SALE—A Job Printing Office in live city of 10,000 population ; 

a good trade established, and fine prospects; no other exclusive job office in 

city ; outfit, with established trade, well worth $1,500, will sacrifice it at $1,100, part 

cash, balance, easy terms; reason for selling, death of the principal partner. A splen- 

did opening and big bargain. Investigation solicited. Address,C. F. KNOWLES, 
Moberly, Mo. 


| = SALE—$5,500 buys one of the best newspaper and general job 
offices in Iowa. Good and growing circulation. Situated in county seat of 
county of 25,000 inhabitants. Big chance for one or two stirring young printers. 
Splendid run of jobwork, with big territory to draw from. Good opening for bindery 
in connection. Good reasons for selling. If you mean business, address *‘ P. D. Q.,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 








OB PRINTING.— On account of my failing eyesight, I offer for 
sale my Job Printing office, consisting mainly of 3 Presses, Card and Paper 
Cutters, and 85 to 100 fonts of Type, all of which are in good shape. My profits 
last month were $190.00, but the average is about $140.00. I have the best location 
in Kansas City, lease runs’ 34% years from January, 1888. If taken soon will sell 
very cheap. Have been esta lished over three years, and have a trade which does 
not require soliciting, This will stand close investigation. H. B. LISK, Seventh 
and Delaware streets, Kansas City, Mo. 





HIRD EDITION READY—“ Suggestions in Punctuation and 

Capitalization.”” No other work on these subjects has ever been half so well 
appreciated by printers, and it is conceded to be the oe that does not leave its 
readers befogged. Every craftsman should study it. ailed for 25 cents. J. B. 
HULING, Chicago. 








SECOND EDITION. PRICE 50 Cents. 
RINTERS’ READY RECKONER, by H. G. Bishop. “Just 


what was needed.”” Shows at a glance the cost of any number of sheets of 
any weight of paper, and at any price per pound (from 8 to 70 pounds, and from 
6 to 25 cents per pound), Will save its cost in one day. ‘To be had of H. G. 
Bishop, 96 Clinton Ave., Albany, N. Y., or through Farmer, Little & Co., type- 
founders, New York and Chicago. 8-6t 


ITUATION WANTED—A young man, 30 years of age, with an 
unlimited experience in all branches of fine jobwork, is desirous of securing a 
position as manager or foreman; has had 15 years’ experience in Chicago on all 
classes of railroad work, etc., and is thoroughly posted in presswork and photo- 
engraving. Would not object to going out of Chicago. Address, giving description 
of office, salary, etc., to ‘‘ M. J. P.,’’ in care of INLAND Printer, Chicago. 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIA—One-third interest in the largest job 
office in Los Angeles for sale at $4,000; very easy terms to a good printer. 
Address FRED L. ALLES, Riverside, Cal. 


pervert first-class book and job printer to run a good office, 
who understands how to figure and get work out, with a capital,of $1,200 or 
$2,000, to take a live interest in a paying office in St. Paul, Minn.; none need apply 
only those that mean business. Address ‘‘CRAYON,”’ INLAND PRINTER. 
ANTED-—A first-class cylinder pressman to take charge of four 

cylinder and four platen presses in a first-class printing and publishing house. 
Interest in the business can be had if all satisfactory. Must be strictly first-class man, 
Send specimens of work and reference at cnce. Address ‘‘ PUBLISHER,” care 
CHATFIELD & WOODS, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| Sealadomnatinnsonsionee of experience and ability, to represent one of 
the largest printing establishments in the West. Must be posted in all kinds 

of black and color printing. Address, stating experience, salary expected, etc., 

THE GLOBE PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Ohio. 














\ ANTED—tThose in need of counters to send for circular and 
prices to W. N. DURANT, Milwaukee, Wis. 4-6-tf 





FOR SALE AT A GREAT BARGAIN, 


A Hoe Web-Perfecting Newspaper Press. 


Will print 30,<00 four-page papers per hour; it has complete stereotyping outfit, 
and damping and winding machinery, all in first-class working order. For particu- 


lars, address 
J. A. ISAACS, 
36 and 38 Beekman St., New York. 
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The Chicago Brass Rule Works, 


Room 88, 84 Market Street, 


' _ cHicAco———— + 
IS NOW FURNISHING 


METAL FURNITURE, 


Which for strength, accuracy and durability, is superior to any to 
be found in the market. 











It is made to Standard Picas and guaranteed to be abso- 
lutely true. 


And such is the universal testimony of Printers who have 
used it. 
Price, 25 cts. per lo, A liberal discount allowed on all orders over 100 lbs. 


J. P. TRENTOR, Proprietor. 
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| Two Revolution Press. 
| Two Rollers. 
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“A Revolution in Galleys!” ST. LOUIS PRINTING INK WORKS, 


An All-Brass Galley sold at the same price as a Brass-Lined Galley. We herewith 
we the pleasure of ieaoeiesnion our *f All-Brass Galley hi B e & H A a M >. N N ; 
+ + F — U CCGCRS See - x + F MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES 
which is the most durable, strongest, more accurate and everlasting Galley manu- Ss . 
factured for the price. Our Galley is made of a Solid Brass Rim, mechanically put Typographic and Al 
~ 


together, and will stand any pressure. It is above all other Galleys with soldered or 
so AAINDD 16 6) Sos 


riveted rims. These Galleys have had a fair trial and stood their test, which the e e 
angi Sra will show. i lsithographic 
Prices of the All-Brass Galley “Success, si 
al D 


a 
i Newspaper Galleys. — oe VA R N | S H al Le ee 


De Single... 3x23} inside... $2.00 

B, Single...3$x15% inside.. 1.75 

Single ..3}x11} inside.. 1.50 OFFICE: 
Medium. 5 x23} inside.. 2.25 


Double..64x234 inside.. 2.50 210 OLIVE STREET, “6 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


et Ce 0 ie esreer nr ear earen 


The Pressman rever had a better friend than ‘‘ INKOLEUM.” 
Order one bottle and satisfy yourself. Printing or Lithograph 
Inks mixed with ‘‘ INKOLEUM ” dries quicker on paper from 
=—s=3 evaporation, leaving the ink clear, bright and glossy, enabling 
( fii} urgent work to be delivered immediately from press without off- 


© 
> — 
eo. 

ws 
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Job Galleys. PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


ALL BRASS 
GALLEY. 





Octavo.... 6x1oinside. 
Quarto ....8$x13 inside. 
Foolscap .. 9x14inside. 
Medium .., rox16 inside. 
Royal..... 12x18 inside. 
Sup. Royal.14x21 inside. 
Imperial... 15x22 inside. 
Republican 18x25 inside. 



















TESTIMONIALS—H\ setting. 

“THE SUN” Composing Room In winter, when the pressroom is cold, the ink stiff, the rollers 

‘ : : dead and everything blue, or in summer, when the pressroom is 

Messrs. F. WESEL & CO. New York, August 20, 1887. hot and damp, the rollers green and refuse to take ink, a little 


“ INKOLEUM™” mixed in the ink, and put on the rollers, disc 
or distributer with the finger, immediately softens the ink, and makes the rollers 
work the most difficult jobs, whether it is 100 degrees above or 40 degrees below zero 


Gents: I have been using your All-Brass ‘‘ Success ”’ Galley in ‘‘ THE Sun”’ 
Office for three months, and can truthfully say that it is the best Galley I have 


ever seen. Yours truly, W. H. BODWELL. 
“THE WORLD” Composing Room. inthe room. ‘‘INKOLEUM”’ never changes by age, does not thicken or freeze at 
Messrs. F. WESEL & CO New York, August 22, 1887 | any temperature, and no matter how old it may be it is always the same. Does not 
 Genrremen: Of all the Galleys that you have furnished to “THE Wortp,” | ‘ry on rollers, but keeps them soft and elastic and dispenses with the necessity of 
none stand better wear than your latest invention, the All-Brass “Succzss’ | Washing or cleaning every morning to get them started. Colored inks or size left on 
Galley. No better finished Galley has come under my observation in thirty years’ eden ce bag sti ore Le hgheery lap Lae hat magia ng a yt yA by 
experience a the printing Sustnens. Vary tatty yours, 0. SYFIO With ‘“‘ INKOLEUM,” large cuts, wood type, etc., can be worked with stiff 
inks of any color, without pulling off or injuring the color. ‘“‘INKOLEUM” is a 
BR. WKS Rly & CO 9 superior article for reducing inks for tint work, causing the ink to cover perfectly 
without clogging the finest lines, besides being the best and quickest drier in the 


| 
1 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Manufacturers of PRINTERS’ MATERIALS | world. Price (half pound bottle), 50 cents. For sale by all Typefoundries, 

Pat. Stereotype Blocks, Brass Rules, Wrought Iron Chases, Galley Racks and | Printers’ Supply Houses and Wholesale Paper Dealers, or we will send it to any 

other Printers’ Materials. A large stock of Job Presses, Paper Cutters, | part of the United States on receipt of price, and 25 cents additional to prepay 
Stands, Cases, etc., etc., always kept on hand. 


11 Spruce St., (Two Doors below Tribune Bldg.) NEW YORK. 


express charges. Send for circulars. Put up only by 


ELECTRINE MANUFACT’G CO., St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. 
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H.E. se Pres’t. ia a tae hie vv. & GILLETT, Treas. | Y 7 H IS PO R ] RAI | 
| 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


| Was drawn and engraved from a photograph in TWENTY 
LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, | MINUTES, cast and finished ready for the press 


RULED, BOOK, WRITING, : ae 
POSTER AND NEWS in TWENTY MINUTES more. 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 




















—. | 
Send for Catalogue. | 
| 





181 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 





H. Bartu, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas. 
= THE==— | 


Cincinnati Type Foundry, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘v¥P BK, PR KS Ss KS The Quickest, Cheapest and Best Method known. No ex- 


perience as an engraver or expensive outfit required. Write for 














PRINTERS’ TOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 


Circulars of the 


STAR ENGRAVING PLATES. 





All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. Carl Schraubstadter, Jr., 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 402 North 34 Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Acme Foot and Self-Clamping Paper Cutter. 


It will be seen from the cut that the manufacturer of the BEST SELF-CLAMP- 
ING CUTTER IN THE WORLD has advanced still another step in combining both 
a. ul TAN Foot and Self-Clamping in the same machine. 




























=6 r This is one of the most valuable improvements ever put on a paper cutter, as it 
TITTPArPra enables the operator to bring the clamp down toa mark, or 
to hold an unstable pile quicker and easier than it can ’ be 
done on any hand-clamping machine made, or to instantly 
add to the pressure put on the work. It jeaves the self- 
clamping part entirely free to clamp the work, releasing the 
operator of all the hard work, and adding to "the speed at 
which work can be cut even ona Self-Clamping Machine, 
When not wanted, the treadle stays out of the way, and in 
no way interferes with the self- clamping. The cut also 
shows a new arrangement of the unrivaled band for moving 
the back gauge. 

These machines can be made in anystyle or size that 

the Acme Self-Clamping Paper Cutters are made. 


hn ¢ 


Price, 32-inch, - - $575 00 
\ “© 36-inch, .- - _ 675 00 
Skids and Cartage, - - IO 00 


Perfect in its Self-Clamping. 


— es 


’ - 
ME li = j PIS aa SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO 


We: 
1G BE , 


We Mie Child Anne 2! 


64 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A., 


Manufacturers of Forty Sizes and Styles of 
“ACME” SELF-CLAMPING PAPER CUTTERS, 
and Fifteen Sizes and Styles of TWO-REVOLU- 
TION CYLINDER PRESSES. 

PRICE, $200.00 to $1,600.00. 
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P. A. NOYES & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 


a | 
SSS } 
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SEE DISK AND ANTI-FRICTION ROLLERS. 








’ CUT OF LIGHT CUTTER. 
The Bestin the Market. Has all the Improvements of other 
Cutters. Greater Thickness of Paper can be Cut. 





Less Power required to do the same work. 





HE patentee of this new Paper Cutter, the “ RIVAL,” having had 
many years’ experience in designing and manufacturing Paper 
Cutters, feels confident that this Cutter will fully meet the demands of 
all who wish a good Paper Cutter at reasonable prices, It has all the 
improvements of other Cutters, such as sliding motion of knife, side 
and back gauges, etc.; also has rules inserted in front and back tables. 
In design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and material 
it is first-class. Its claims of superiority over other Cutters are based 
on the patented mechanical movement for operating the knife, consist- 
ing in the novel arrangement of a disk having anti-friction steel rollers, 
this disk secured to end of lever shaft as shown in cut; by this arrange- 
ment four inches thickness of paper can be cut with perfect ease. This 
being the principal point to gain in a lever Cutter, we are confident the 
“RIVAL” will “ fill the bill.” 


24-inch, will Square 24 inches, - - - Price, $110 
30-inch, “e “ Oo “ce Pm i. “ 150 
30-inch, os ¢« gs “ Extra Heavy -- 200 
33-inch, “ “ go “ “ “ “ 250 


Extra charge for Boxing and Crating, $3.00 to $4.00. 
No charge for Skids. 


H. H. LATHAM, Western AGENT, 
42 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Stock constantly on hand. 


F. O. B. Cars, Mystic. 











== The Six Best Machines. == 
THE SMYTH BOOK-SEWING MACHINE :::::::-: 


Sews with Thread more Books than Five or Six Girls, and gives a Handsomer, 
Stronger and more Flexible and Durable Book. 


THE THOMPSON WIRE-STITCHING MACHINE : : :  : 


The Original and only Satisfactory Wire-Stitcher. Flat or Round Wire, Side 
or Saddle Stitch, up to an inch in thickness. — 


THE ELLIOTT THREAD-STITCHING MACHINE : :: :; 


Stitches with Cotton, Linen or Silk Thread more Pamphlets than Five Girls, 
and much Better. Ties an Absolutely Square, Hard Knot. —— - 


THE CHAMBERS FOLDING MACHINE :::::::::: 


The only Folder adapted to Fine Work. Folds either from Points or Gauges, 
with Four Times the Speed of Hand, and with Greater Accuracy. 


THE ACME PAPER CUTTING MACHINE :::::::: 


The original and _ Simple, Automatic, Self-Clamping Cutter made. Does 
e Twice as much and Saves all the Hard Work of Cutting Paper. Has more 
Improvements in Saving Labor, Time and Space than any Cutter extant. 


THE GIANT SIGNATURE PRESS :::::':'::::: 


e@ Compresses Signatures for tying up. Saves cost of Smasher and does Better 
Work. Preserves the Life of the Paper and Stability of the Bound Book. 




















These machines are sold subject to trial, and guaranteed by their 
respective manufacturers, in addition to the guarantee of the agents. 

These six machines stand on their merits as being each the most 
successful one in its class. No first-class Bindery can afford to do with- 
out them, or to accept unsatisfactory substitutes. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars, Terms and Prices to 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


General Agents for United States and Canada. 








No. 41 BEEKMAN STREET, NEw York. 








Dauntless Job Press. 


Less likely to get out of: Order than any other Press. 








Simple, 
Strong and 
Durable. 


and Strength 
Combined. 











TRUTH IN A NUTSHELL. 





BUSINESS man always wants the worth of his money, and to get 

the best goods the market affords for the least price. The Printer 

is no exception to the rule. That is the main reason the DAUNTLESs 
PrEss meets with such a hearty welcome from the fraternity. It is a 
Reliable, Strong and Speedy Press, has no cams or other intricate 
appliances. Has adjustable grippers and reliable impression throw- 
off. Guaranteed to print from the smallest card to full form with 
entire satisfaction. Carefully read the following prices—F. O. B. in 


New York: 
PLAIN PRESS WITHOUT BRIGHT FINISHED PRESS 
THROW-OFF. WITH THROW-OFF. 
8x12, inside of Chase, - $85.00 rb inside of Chase, - rae 
9x35,° * - 100.09 | yox35, s - 160.00 
10x15, ‘ s - 135.00 | 13x19, “ “~ - 300.00 


P. J. JRNNINGS, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, 


733 & 735 First Ave., near 42d St., New York, 


Four blocks from Grand Central Depot. 
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Sanborns’ 


Machines. 











“THE '87"' CUTTER. THE “GEM” CUTTER. 


25inch, - - - - $115.00 go inch, - - : $200.00 
32 inch, - - - 150.00 32 inch, - - 250.00 
































Paper Box Bookbinders’ 


Machinery. Machinery. 























THE “STAR” BOOK TRIMMER. 
One Size, $400.00. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 














md ger G0. H. Sanvon & S0Ns, 
ain \ fe 69*Beekman Street, Z " . 
NEW YORK. NCe4 \ 


— —— . It ail tng ™ 
4 ~ 


MANUFACTORY ; 
STANDARD MACHINERY CO., 
Mystic River, Conn. 














THE “STAR” CUTTER. : ~ THE “STAR” CUTTER. 
3 i inch : 600.00 8inch, - $1,100.00 
*” eam, “ ° : - $375.00 3% inch, - yen as inch, - — 1,400.00 
t 32 inch, = : 450-00 44inch, - 900,09 64inch, - 1,900.00 

















BEST IN THE WORLD. 
(CHALLENGE JOB PRESS 


MAN’F’D BY SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., CHICAGO. 





STRONGEST, FASTEST AND MOST 
POPULAR PRESS MADE. 





SIZES AND PRICES. 






SIZE OF PRESS. INSIDE CHASE. PRICE. BOXING. 

- No. 1.—Eighth Medium................ y ie) eee 200.00............ $ 6.00 

No. 2.—Eighth Medium............... Oe Bi iscisaces | Le 6.00 

No. 3.—Eighth Medium, large.... 9 x 13............ 250.00............ 6.00 

No. 4.—Quarter Medium.............. ROR Beco ic cise 300.00............ 7.00 

No. 5.—Quarter Medium, large, 11 x 17............ 350.00............ 7.00 

EN No. 6.—Half Medium.................... Lib AS colleen 400.00............ 10.00 

x = \ al No. 7.—Half Medium, large.......14 x 20%......... 450.00............ 10.00 
No. 8.—Half Super Royal............ BAe SE BW icccscss 500.00............ 10.00 


Fountain, Eighth Med. $25, Quarter Med. $27.50, Half Med. $30. 
Steam Fixtures, $15, Overhead Steam Fixtures, $15 to $30. 
The 14x20% and 14% x 22 presses are each supplied with 1 wrought iron 

and 2 cast iron chases. With every press we furnish 3 chases, 6 roller stocks, 

roller mold, gripper and impression wrench, and brayer. 





For Testimonials and further information address 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


303-305 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE COS 


OLD STYLE GORDON 


SUPERIOR IN WORKMANSHIP AND FINISH TO ANY ene 
OTHER OLD STYLE GORDON MANUFACTURED. “us 











SIZES AND PRICES. 


SIZE WITHOUT WITH 
SIZE OF PRESS. INSIDE CHASE. THROW-OFF, THROW-OFF. BOXING. 


Eighth Medium, 7x11, $140.00 $150.00 $6.00 
Eighth Medium, 8x 12, 150.00 165.00 6.00 
Quarter Medium, 10x 15, 250.00 270.00 7.00 
Half Medium, 13x 19, 350.00 385.00 10.00 


Three chases, wrenches, roller mold, brayer and two sets of 
roller stocks will be furnished with each press. Fountain, $25, 
$27.50 and $30. Steam Fixtures, $15. Overhead Steam Fix- 
tures, $15 to $30. 


al 


TTL LL 









CAUTIO N Be sure to get the “S. & Lee Co’s Old 
Style Gordon,” and take no other, 





For Cireulars and further information address 







cos * a 





SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. _~“< Gf aol 
MANUFACTURERS, ae ie ig _ - a - cai AGO . = 


303-305 Dearborn Street, Chicago. ae acm Rie. 
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“HOWARD IRON WORKS, 


+= Buffalo, N. Y. 


xzxkeek * 


tue «VicToR” 


BEST LOW-PRICED STEAM AND HAND 
POWER CUTTER IN THE MARKET. 


Sizes, 30 and 32 Inch. 


kkk kk 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS'’ 
MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES —+¢— es 
* K K 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 


115 & 417 FIFTH AVENUE, - CHICAGO. 








—7hE (ATS ——— 


PROUT Y GY LIN DAH 


News, et AND Book PRESSES. 
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Write for Terms and Cash Discounts on the Five Roller News and Job Press and the New Eight Roller Combination Book Press. 
THESE PRESSES WILL SAVE YOU FROM $800 TO $1,800. 
SPLENDID BARGAINS IN WASHINGTON PRESSES AND JOBBERS. 


Write to W.G. WALKER & CO., Sole Proprietors, Madison, Wis. 
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6" political contest this year will be one of unusual interest. News- 


papers will be called upon to perform extra efforts in giving the latest 
political news and comments thereon, Circulations will be increased and 
a full demand made upon the resources of each office. In view of these 
facts, and our constantly being behind our orders, we respectfully urge 
upon those contemplating the need of a Folding Machine, to correspond 
with us as soon as possible. The placing of an order two months ahead 
we consider advisable, as it will be impossible to meet the immediate 


demand of any one. Do not wait until a machine becomes a necessity 


and expect a prompt delivery. 


Full particulars cheerfully given when desired. 


Very respectfully, 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


KiRIB, PA. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER: 


‘THE BaGLey & SEWALL Co., Watertown, N.Y. 
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THE COMPLETE PRESS. 


The CoMPLETE PREss is built in the same size as the Country. 
The form rollers cover the entire form. It has our new combination 
screw distributer, four angle rollers with riders, color back fountain, 
tapeless delivery, extra card delivery, new gripper mechanism, springs 
adjustable at each end, and spring ¢ri~. We furnish with this press 
one set compo rollers, roller mold, cylinder packing, steam fixtures, 
wrenches, etc. 


THE COUNTRY PRESS. 


BUILT IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 


Form, 33x50 | No. 4.—Bed, 33 x 48, 
«© 30x48 | No. 5.— ‘“S 29x 42, 
“ 29x46 | No.6.— “ 28x38, 


Form, 28 x 44 
<< 24 x 38 
“23 X 33 


No. 1.— Bed, 38 x 54, 
No. 2.— ‘ 35 X 52, 
No. 3.— ‘f 34X59, 

This press can be run at a higher rate of speed without springs 
and with /ess noise than any other Country Press. We furnish with it 
two full sets of roller stocks, ¢apeless delivery, new gripper mechanism, 
rubber blanket or hard packing, wrenches, etc. 


Compo rollers, $15.00 per set. Steam fixtures, $50.00 extra. 


JOB AND NEWS PRESS. 


TWO AND FOUR ROLLER. TWO REVOLUTION. FRONT DELIVERY. 


This press is extra heavy, and is designed to do good work at high 
speeds. ‘They have all the advantages of the “ Complete,” with the 
addition of withdrawing underguides which effectually prevents 


NEW YVoRK OFFICE,— 57 Beekman St. 
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No. 5 “COMPLETE” PRESS. 
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wrinkling the sheet, particularly when printing “rule” or ‘ border.” 
They are built in the following sizes: 


No. 1.— Bed, 38 x 54 Form, 33 x 50 Speed, 1800 per hour. 


No. 2.— “6 35x52 30 x 48 2000 

No. 3.— “ 34 X 50 “c 29 X 46 “cc 2100 “ 
No. 4.— Hd 33 x 48 rf 28 x 44 oe 2200 sd 
No. 5.— 29 X 42 “24x 38 = 2500 = 
No. 6.— 28 x 38 23 X 33 

No. 7.— ‘* 24x30 “— 49% 95 


JOB AND BOOK PRESS. 


TWO OR FOUR ROLLER. TWO REVOLUTION. 


Form, 30 x 46 


No. 1.— Bed, 41x57, Form, 37x53 | No. 3.— Bed, 35 x 50, 
2g x38 


No. 2.— ‘“ 38x54, ** 33x50 | Now 4.— “ 29x 42, 

This press is simple in construction, and has great strength and 
rigidity of impression; the rollers cover the entire form. It delivers the 
sheet in front, printed side up, in full view of both feeder and press- 
man; it has cylinder trip, spring throw-off, retreating front and under- 
guides, new gripper mechanism, removable fountain knife, adjustable 
feed gauges, perfect register, shifting angle rollers, distribution un- 
equaled except by our Book Series; the form rollers can be put in or 
out of contact with both form and distributer by a single movement of 
a lever; the new bed motion permits the press to be run at a speed 
limited only to the ability of the feeder. 


THE BOOK PRESS. 


This style has all the advantages of the “Job and Book,” and are 
what we term “ Double Enders,” having two fountains and distributing 
apparatus. Distribution unequaled by any press in the world. ‘This 
series built in same sizes as the Job and Book Press. 


THOS. H. SENIOR, Agent. 








